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Mr. Hayden, president of Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., standing in the ‘“Miller’s Field” adjacent to the res- 
toration of the Macon Flour Mill, a project undertaken by Henry Ford. 


Perry Hayden’s Dy 


Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., was inspired by a 


Pr years ago Perry Hayden, president of the Hayden 
sermon preached by a young student pastor in the 


Friends church there. The young minister exhorted his 
audience to follow the Biblical injunction found in John 
12:24 and prove the principle of Malachi 3:10, to grow 
Wheat and to tithe it. This, the minister said, should be 
repeated for six years as directed in Leviticus 23:3, 4. 

Mr. Hayden followed the Biblical instructions, sowing 
one cubie inch of wheat (360 kernels) the first year, and 
each year tithed his Quaker church one tenth of the harvest. 

On Tuesday, July 24, the final harvest in Mr. Hayden’s 
Dynamic Kernels project was completed. But instead of 
the one bundle from a plot measuring 32 square feet of 
sround, 4,868 bus of wheat was harvested from 230 acres 
by 40 combines supplied by Henry Ford. The wheat was 


amic Kernels 


of the Baldrock variety, a soft winter type, and averaged 
21.2 bus per acre. 

One tenth of the harvest will be sold and the proceeds 
given to the Tecumseh hospital. The remaining nine tenths 
will be sold to 4-H club members of Lenawee County, Mich., 
and in turn tithed to their own churches in 1946. 

The harvest was scheduled to be held on Saturday, July 
21, but the wheat was not ready to cut. A small plot of 
wheat in the church yard was sickled on that day, how- 
ever, for the benefit of a large crowd assembled for the 
ceremony. Services in the church preceded the ceremonies, 
which were broadcast by a Detroit radio station. 

Henry Ford has given much encouragement to the Dy- 
namic Kernels project and has also taken an active part 
in it. The project will not be continued into the seventh 
year, in keeping with the Biblical sabbath year. 
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Egyptian Harvest Methods Unchanged 


By C. C. Isely 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The follow- 
ing is another contribution from Mr. 
Isely, who is well known to the read- 
ers of this journal. He recently 
completed a tour of the Mediterra- 
nean and Near Eastern areas as a 
war correspondent accredited to va- 
publications including this 

Mr. Isely, in private life, is 
His home 


rious 
journal. 
a merchant and farmer. 
is at Dodge City, Kansas. 


YY 


year-old harvesting practices, 

an old mill equipment manu- 
facturing community, were all pos- 
sibilities on the day’s scheduled route 
of a tour in Egypt. 

You don’t travel where you want 
to go in Palestine. You go on regu- 
lar Army-Red Cross sponsored tours, 
you take one of the busses along 
reg ilar routes with fares about one 
cent a mile, or you grab at a chance 
to ride with some military outfit go- 
ing just where you might want to go. 

We had ridden with a British 
transport to Amman, Trans-Jordan, 
and hoped to catch the trucks at 
Mafraq, on the edge of the desert, 
to Tiberias, but got stranded with a 
British regiment, really an East Af- 
rican negro regiment guarding the 
oil pipeline and officered by over-age 


A N ancient milling center, 3,000- 


English officers who had all seen 
combat duty in Europe. They were 
sending their black boys, Sunday, 


June 10, down 70 miles to Tiberias 
on Lake Galilee to get a swim and 
a bath. After inspection and parade 
we got off, riding a lorry with a com- 
panionable British sergeant. 

Mafraq is in a typical short grass 
country, but soon we began to see 
fields of wheat and as we drew near- 
er to the Jordan these fields were 
larger and better, even 30- or 40-acre 
fields that should have made yields 
of 12 bus per acre. The high altitude 
was like our own high plains, the red 
soil like Oklahoma’s. Harvest was in 
full swing, with men, women and 
children at work. The harvesting 
tool was just like that used by Abra- 
ham and Jacob 3,500 years ago, a 
hand sickle. As we began the sharp 
descent to the Jordan, it was appar- 
ent that the thin stands on the rocky 
terraces could not have yielded more 
than 4 or 5 bus per acre. 

In Egypt it rarely rains after 
May 1. There is no need to hurry, 
the wheat won’t lodge or the stacks 





get wet. The wheat is bunched to 
make the equivalent of 10 or 12 
sheaves. These are gathered into 
some sort of a rack made of a set 
of sticks tied together with ropes. 
The wheat is bundled into this con- 
traption, making a sort of mat seven 
feet long. One end is lifted, a don- 
key is pushed underneath and the 
mat is dropped on his back. The 
poor mule is practically buried. Only 
the tip of his nose is visible. He is 
carrying the harvest to the threshing 
floor. Many times a similar load is 
borne by camels, maybe two camels 
tethered tandem, led by a man in 
front. How this much larger stack 
is hoisted onto the much taller camel 
we did not have opportunity to ob- 
serve. The camels, too, went sway- 
ing down the road, and, like the 


some wind to blow the chaff away. 
After being tossed and tossed over 
and over again, fairly clean wheat 
appears on a pile and after another 
operation is gathered into bags. It 
is almost unbelievable how much la- 
bor is entailed to grow and thresh 
one bushel of wheat. Harvest like 
this is the same in Palestine and 
Egypt except on the communal Jew- 
ish farms where modern machinery 
is used. 

We saw some fields where harvest 
was already finished and the soil had 
been stirred by the rude wooden 
plows for next autumn’s seeding. 
Black tents of Bedouins also were in 
evidence with their unsheared sheep 
and flocks of black goats. One place 
we saw same 50 camels grazing not 
far from the road. 














Threshing Grain in Palestine—a Technique Unchanged Since the Time of Christ 


donkeys, were reluctant to make 
room for the tooting trucks to pass. 
Sometimes one saw a woman Carry- 
ing a bundle of wheat down to the 
threshing floor. 

Any level place is used as a thresh- 
ing floor. The straw is heaped up 
six or eight feet high in the middle 
and thence dragged into a circle 
around the edge on which usually a 
pair of cows or oxen driven by a boy 
dragging a sort of sled, tramp ’round 
and ’round. The crisp straw shatters 
and breaks readily into small bits. 
Then the winnowing begins, tossing 
the chaff into the breeze. It requires 











In a Wheat Field of Modern Palestine 





The twisting road dropped down to 
the Jordan Valley. We passed the 
dams on the Yarmuk and the outlet 
of Lake Galilee and the power plant 
that electrifies all Palestine. Skirt- 
ing the lake we came to Tiberias at 
about 1 o’clock. 

Tiberias was first built by Herod 
Antipas and is now quite a flourish- 
ing city. Having missed the boat, 
we finally hired a driver to take us 
around the north end of the lake in 
a total drive of 30 miles for $10. 

We were seeking one of the tradi- 
tional sites of Capernaum, and came 
to Tel Hum where Franciscan monks 


have acquired the site of an old syn- 
agogue. Capernaum was where Jesus 
spent the most active period of his 
teaching. 

Of interest to readers of this jour- 
nal was the accumulated wreckage of 
some 20 pairs of millstones. These 
are not small hand-operated affairs. 
The lower stone is cone shaped, about 
18 inches in diameter at the base of 
the cone. The upper stone is con- 
cave, the’ obverse part of the mill 
made to fit perfectly over the lower 
one. When in place, on its top end 
is another concave receptacle which 
would hold maybe three pecks of 
wheat which would percolate down 
as the upper stone was turned and 
be ground into fine whole wheat flour. 
A protuberance on each side of the 
upper stone was made for wooden 
sweeps to be inserted so that the 
stone could be turned by oxen, or 
probably, four men. The lower stone 
was probably set on a stone floor for 
the flour would sift down all around. 
Three of us, with an effort, lifted an 
average upper stone and guessed it 
would weigh 500 lbs. These stones 
of various sizes are said to have been 
excavated on the site, are strewn 
around helter-skelter and do give the 
impression that here was an ancient 
milling center. 

Set off by itself was another much 
larger pair of stones of a different 
type. The upper one was a huge 
wheel, 24 inches thick, tapered to 
circle about the lower stone, and 
easily roll ’round and ’round. The 
lower stone is slightly chiseled out 
to make an obtuse V-angle of about 
150°. The upper is made to fit into 
this lower V. This outfit may have 
belonged to the biggest miller, the 
General Mills or Pillsbury or what 
have you, in old Capernaum. 

The basalt, rather fine, black lava 
froth, is particularly suitable for 
these mill stones, having the abrasive 
surface desired, and the more they 
were used the better the top one 
would fit the lower one and yet they 
would always remain sharp. There 
are no seams as in limestone and the 
stone is not too hard to cut and trim. 
In this neighborhood there is abun- 
dance of this volcanic rock so it may 
be possible that instead of a com- 
mercial milling center, the Allis- 
Chalmers or the Nordyke & Mar- 
mons of that day manufactured mill- 


(Continued on page 26a.) 








A Threshing Floor in Modern Palestine 
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Celebrating is 75th Anniversary 
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Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 








and Cotton 
observing 


HE Fulton Bag 

Mills is this year 

its 75th anniversary. It was 
founded in 1870, in Atlanta, Ga., by 
Jacob Elsas, who had located in that 
city after the Civil War. In the 
interim, he had been engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of bags, 
drawing on eastern markets for his 
textiles. He incorporated under the 
name of Elsas, May & Co., and be- 
gan the manufacture of cotton and 
paper bags. The company was suc- 
cessful from its inception and, in 
1881, built its original cotton mill. 
The name was changed to the Fulton 
Cotton Spinning Co. and, in 1889, 
reincorporated under the _ present 
style, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Elsas was a man of broad 
vision, and an outstanding figure in 
the business world of the South dur- 
ing an era of great industrial ex- 
pansion. He died in 1932, but lived 
to see his dreams come true. From 
a humble beginning, he built and op- 
erated bag manufacturing plants at 
half a dozen strategic points through- 
out the country, serving flour mills, 
agriculture, and other industries re- 
quiring paper, cotton and _ burlap 
bags. The parent plant in Atlanta 
became the largest single industry 
in that city, embracing cotton mill, 
bleachery, twine mill, printing estab- 
lishment and canvas factory, together 
with all their related auxiliaries, pow- 
er plant, laboratories, etc. 

Six sons of Mr. Elsas joined their 
father in the business, after graduat- 
ing from college, but three of them 
preceded him in death. All were 
grounded in the principle that indus- 





Shown above is an aerial view of the huge plant of 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga. 
one time the Fulton plant was the largest single plant 


By R. 7. Beatty 


try was created to serve man, and 
not that man should serve industry. 
Employees were encouraged to be- 
come partners in the business, on 
the principle that where their in- 
vestments were, there their hearts 
and chief interest would be also. 

It was late in the nineties that the 
company began branching out. The 


demand for its products had become 
national in scope, and the necessity 
for 


branch manufacturing plants 





Benjamin Elsas, a son of the foun- 
der of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, is chairman of the board of 
directors. 


A Pioneer Atlanta Industry 


Clarence E. Elsas, first vice presi- 
dent of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, is a grandson of the founder 
of the company. 


close to large consuming areas was 
recognized. So the Delta Bag Co. 
plant in New Orleans was_ pur- 
chased in 1897, and, the following 
year, the factory of the Keokuk Bag 
Co. was acquired, and moved to St. 
Louis. 

At the turn of the century, the 
necessity for better distribution in 
the East led to the establishment of 








in the city. 
At 


The plant includes cotton mills, canvas 
mills, printing plant, tent factory, etc., as well as textile 
bag plants. 
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Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, is a 
grandson of the founder of the com- 
pany. 


a plant in New York City, which 
was moved to Brooklyn in 1916. The 
growth and development of Texas 
and the Southwest led to the build- 
ing of the first bag factory in Texas, 
in 1906. This was located in Dallas. 

During all this period, the com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities in 
Atlanta were increased many times 
over. This applies both to the spin- 
ning and weaving of textiles, as well 
as the finishing, bleaching and water- 
proofing of materials. 

During World War I, the company’s 
facilities were taxed to the utmost, 
so in the early 20’s another plant 
was built at Minneapolis. This fac- 
tory is managed by August Denk, 
whose father was one of Jacob Elsas’ 
earliest associates in the company. 
There are several other instances of 
this kind, where not only in the Elsas 
family and the Denk family, but in 
other families, the sons and grand- 
sons of old employees joined the or- 
ganization. 

In 1927, the increased demands of 
the milling and grain trades in Kan- 
sas, and contiguous territory, led to 
the establishment of a factory in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and this year, 
the 75th anniversary of the company, 
brought still another addition to the 
Fulton ranks. The plant of the 
Grimes Bag Co., at Denver, was pur- 
chased, to serve users of bags in the 
Rocky Mountain territory. 

During the past 75 years many 
changes have taken place in _ the 
types of containers used for various 
products, not only for items such as 
flour, sugar and feeds, but for agri- 
cultural products like potatoes, on- 
ions, citrus fruits, fertilizers, and oth- 
er chemicals. All these essential 
products are packed in bags. ‘The 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills has 
progressively enlarged its range of 
products to keep abreast of changes 
in demands. 

The company can view with satis- 
faction its growth and development, 
and look forward with confidence to 
the future. It is still under the man- 
agement of the Elsas family. Ben- 
jamin Elsas, a son of the founder, 
is chairman of the board, and Nor- 
man Elsas, a grandson, is president. 
Other members of the family are 
among the principal executives. W. 
R. Elsas and Clarence E., grandsons 
of the founder, are vice presidents at 
the Atlanta headquarters. E. A. 
Cronheim is secretary and treasurer. 
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LEGAL OBLIGATIONS 
to Your Company’s 


SERVICE VETERANS 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


* 





The flour milling industry now is faced with the task 


of rehiring the men who left their mill jobs for the armed 


services. 


and 


should be familiar with his 


Every employer has a responsibility in this respect 


legal duties and rights. 


This is the first of two articles dealing with the subject, which 
are extracts from a booklet entitled “Rehiring Your Com- 
pany’s Veterans” which was prepared by the Research Insti- 


tute of America. 


The Institute is a unique organization which 


functions as liaison between government and industry, render- 
ing advice and counsel to its more than 30,000 members among 
professional and business firms and government agencies and 


bureaus. 


The Institute’s authoritative reports on current leg- 


islative and economic trends, from which this article was 
adapted, clarify government regulations and restrictive meas- 


ures for the business man and his professional advisors. 


Rec- 


ommendations show how industrial policies may be adjusted 
to changing regulatory and business conditions and economic 


trends. 


* 


the legal duty of restoring to 

a former job or to a job of 
like seniority, status and pay any in- 
dividual who: 

1-Has been discharged under 
honorable conditions from the army, 
navy, marine corps, coast guard, army 
nurse corps, merchant marine, WACs, 
WAVEs or SPARs (but not the coast 
guard auxiliary). 

2._Applies for such reinstatement 
within 90 days of being mustered out, 
or within 90 days of the end of hos- 
pitalization, if continuing for less 
than one year after discharge. 

3.—-Is still able to perform previous 
or comparable duties. 

4.-_Was a permanent, not a tem- 
porary employee, unless the employ- 
er’s circumstances have so changed 
as to make such re-employment “im- 
possible or unreasonable.” 

-If an employer refuses to rehire a 
veteran who qualifies for re-employ- 
ment under the law, the local draft 
board will attempt persuasion. If 
the employer still persists in his re- 
fusal, a suit will be brought by the 
U. S. district attorney on behalf of 
the veteran in the federal court in 
the district where the employer main- 
tains his place of business. Such 
Cases are given preference on the 
calendar. 

The court may order the veteran’s 
reinstatement with back pay and any 
other benefits he has lost because of 
the delay. The back pay will ac- 
cumulate from the date the veteran 
Should have been rehired to the date 
When he is actually taken back. If 
the employer refuses to comply with 
the court order, he is guilty of con- 
tempt amd becomes subject to a pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment. 


FE; MPLOYERS are charged with 


* 


Sec. II of the Selective Service 
Act says that any person who know- 
ingly fails or neglects to perform any 
duties required by the act may be im- 
prisoned up to five years and fined 
as much as $1,000. It is not likely 
that these penalties will be applied 
except in cases of willful and re- 
peated refusals to re-employ. Much 
more likely is use of the court’s pow- 
er to punish a recalcitrant employer 
for contempt. 


The Laws That Control 

The basic laws which govern the 
rehiring of veterans, whether men 
or women, are the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, the Army 
Reserve and Retired Personnel Serv- 
ice Law of 1940, the Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1941, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Re-employment Upon Termina- 
tion of Wartime Service Act of 1943, 
the Women’s Army Corps Act of 
July, 1943, and the G.I. Bill of Rights 
of 1944. 

The regulations of the various gov- 
ernment agencies controlling man- 
power are framed with a view to en- 
couraging the re-employment of re- 
turning service men by old and new 
employers alike. Thus, the War 
Manpower Commission has relieved 
veterans of the necessity of present- 
ing statements of availability or re- 
ferrals from the United States Em- 
ployment Service on applying for 
jobs. (Note, however, that veterans 
who were released from the armed 
forces because they were needed in 
essential industry, may not leave such 
employment without clearance.) 

Veterans may be hired without re- 
gard to WMC employment ceilings. 
If the number of your employees has 
already reached your ceiling, you may 


continue to take on veterans. How- 
ever, in the setting of a new ceiling, 
the War Manpower Commission may 
count veterans who are already em- 
ployed. 

The War Labor Board has also lib- 
eralized its regulations with refer- 
ence to the rehiring of veterans. 
Thus, your returning veterans need 
not be counted in determining the 
25% ceiling on the number of new 
employees who may be hired at rates 
above the minimum of the employ- 
er’s rate range. 


What Does “Employment” Mean? 


The Selective Service Act declares 
that the right to a former job is held 
by any veteran who left a position in 
“the employ of any employer.” Se- 
lective Service has not set forth any 
precise criteria, but it is safe to 
assume that a veteran will be con- 
sidered a former “employee” of your 
company if he rendered regular and 
continuing service in any capacity 
other than that of an independent 
contractor. 

In a recent decision on this point 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
found: ‘‘the status which the statute 
protects is a ‘position’ - in the 
employ of an employer, an expression 
evidently chosen with care.” ‘The 
court further pointed out that while 
this expression “is roughly synony- 
mous with ‘employee,’ it unmistakably 
includes employees in superior posi- 
tions, and those whose service in- 
volves special skill, as well as or- 
dinary laborers and mechanics.” The 
court concluded that although the 
words are not applicable to an inde- 
pendent contractor, they do embrace 
virtually every other employer-em- 
ployee relationship, except casual or 
temporary workers who are expressly 
counted out in the act. 


Leaving a Position 

Even an employee who quit his job 
to take a vacation before being in- 
ducted is generally to be granted his 
full re-employment rights. The same 
principle holds true for an employee 
who left his job with the intention of 
enlisting or getting a commission. 
If you have any doubt about a par- 
ticular employee, apply this test: 
Was some form of military service 
anticipated when the veteran left 
your company? If so, he is entitled 
to complete reinstatement. But note 
that in any of these situations if the 
employee was not inducted he has 
no re-employment rights. 

One of the most frequent rehiring 
questions asked by business men is 
whether they have to re-employ all 
of several people who successively 
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went into the armed forces from the 
same job. Under Selective Service 
rules the answer is plain. You need 
rehire only the first holder of the 
job. The others are to be regarded 
merely as having kept the job warm 
for the original incumbent. 

There is one important exception 
to this general rule: Suppose that X, 
a permanent employee, is drafted 
and Y, another permanent employee, 
is upgraded or transferred into X’s 
place, only to follow X into service. 
If both X and Y return they are 
equally entitled to reinstatement in 
their original permanent positions. 
Y is not considered “temporary” 
merely because he was transferred 
into X’s job. He would be considered 
temporary if he had been brought in 
from outside. 

It is the actual relationship be- 
tween the company and the em- 
ployee, not the particular job the lat- 
ter may have had at the time he went 
into service, that determines his right 
to re-employment. 

Note, however, that if a temporary 
worker should be upgraded or trans- 
ferred after his hiring to a “new or 
original position’”—one not arising 
from the induction of a permanent 
employee — the “temporary” worker 
may become “permanent” depending 
on the facts in the case. 


Temporary Employees 


The Selective Service Act declares 
that a veteran is to be reinstated in 
his former job or its equivalent “if 
such position was not a temporary 
position.” It is generally understood 
that a person hired for the specific 
purpose of pinch-hitting for an em- 
ployee who donned a uniform is a 
“temporary” employee within the 
meaning of the law. It is not so 
widely known, however, that another 
class of employees may be consid- 
ered “temporary.” This second class 
is made up of people hired for jobs 
created solely for war purposes—jobs 
that will end when the war ends. In 
general, employers are not legally 
compelled to rehire employees who 
left such temporary jobs to go to 
war. 

Although there have not yet been 
definite rulings on the question, there 
are two situations in which employees 
in “temporary” jobs may be entitled 
to re-employment: 

1.—Where the “temporary” war job 
is still in existence at the time the 
veteran comes back looking for work. 
(In this case, of course, his right to 
employment would end when the job 
ends.) 


2.—Where the company is contin- 
(Continued on page 20a.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Qualitative Test for Bran Specks 


* * * * 


* * * * * * * * * 


Simple Chemical Reaction an Aid to Determining Flour Grade, Regardless of Ash Content 


oratory to run quick qualitative 

tests on commercial flours for 
detecting possible admixtures or im- 
purities. Only the following impuri- 
ties and added ingredients will be 
considered in this discussion: 


|: is often necessary in the lab- 


sible other chlorides. Fourth, the 
admixture with phosphates or both 
salt and phosphates. 

All these different tests are made 
on a slicked flour by pouring the ap- 
propriate chemical solution over its 
surface, which causes typically col- 


First to be considered will be the 
contamination of flour with bran par- 
ticles. Second, the presence of added 
novadel in the case where total de- 
composition of benzoyl peroxide has 
not yet taken place. Third, mention 
will be made of common salt or pos- 
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Arimialtion 


“Pepped up” by today’s vitamin enriched food- 
stuffs, flour beetles and other pests are making 
themselves more of a problem than ever. As 
one report put it recently, “...the flour beetle 


produces many more progeny in enriched flour 


than in nonenriched flour.” 


There’s only one way to handle the problem, .* one 
and that’s by fumigation. Fumigation with e285 
Liquid HCN gives you maximum kill at mini- ~ rita 
mum cost...makes your product even mare 2, 
satisfactory to inspectors and customers,: For: 
Liquid HCN kills a// stages of insect, Hite; fi 
egg to adult. It is harmless to foodstu: 


“" @quipment ... is safe, quick and convenient to 
‘usé’. ..is adaptable to all sizes of mills, ware- 
‘houses, and food processing plants. 

| Adopt a preventive plan now/ Assure yourself 
of a positive, efficient fumigation job by con- 
sulting an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. He 
will be glad to go over your pest control prob- 
lem with you... and, if you wish, handle it 
for you. If you don’t happen to know the 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer in your terri- 
tory, we'll gladly send you his name. You incur 
no obligation. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Insecticide Department - A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

Kansas City 6, Missouri * Azusa, Californig 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 





LIQUID HCN 
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ored spots to occur in places where 
particles of bran or of added ingre. 
dients are located. 


Determining Flour Grades 
Due to the fact that the branny 
particles in flour are deeply stained 
by benzidine, this reagent dissolved jn 
alcohol offers a very useful means of 
visualizing the relative amount of 
bran particles in flour. This color re. 


action is of an enzymatic origin and 
the finest branny substances dis- 
tributed in the flour will show up 


distinctly. For this reason this test 
may be of some use in the distinguish- 
ing of flour grades, independent of 
the ash content. 

Some actual experience with this 
test will not fail to make this clear 
The reagent is a 1% alcoholic ben. 
zidine solution. No denatured aico- 
hol should be used. The flour slicix js 
dipped in water, withdrawn and left 
for about a minute before the reagent 
is poured over it, just enough to covy- 
er its entire surface. The slick js 
then left to dry at ordinary temper- 
ature and can be watched from time 
to time. Gradually the surface will 
darken, the lower flour grades much 
more and faster than the better 
grades. The branny specks contain- 
ing a high concentration of the 
enzyme turn almost black. It will 
be noticed that differences. in flour 
grades are much more pronounced 
with this test than with the ordinary 
Pekar test. 

The second spot test here devel 
oped is for the purpose of Pie 
strating the presence of benzoy] per- 
oxide in flours that have been treated 
with novadel and is conducted in the 
following manner: 

A hot mixture of 1 cc of 30% 
potassium iodide solution, 5 ce of pure 


grain alcohol and 2 cc of glacial 
acetic acid is poured over a dry 
Pekar flour slick. The low surface 


tension of this mixture makes an 
even distribution quite easy. If the 
flour contains benzoyl peroxide par- 
ticles, they will be indicated by small 
brown or yellow specks, caused by 


the liberated iodine from the KI 
solution. 

It was found that the presence of 
novadel can be demonstrated from 


two to three weeks after the novadel 
treatment of the flour. This is be- 
cause some of the larger particles 
of benzoyl peroxide may take mor 
time to decompose. On __ freshly 
treated flours it is possible to esti: 
mate to a certain extent the degree 
of treatment when the sample is 
compared with other samples which 
have been treated at the laboratory 
with definite amounts of novadel 


Testing for Salt 


The presence of chlorides in flour 
(mostly sodium chloride or common 
salt) can be easily demonstrated by 
treating the wet slick with a solution 
of silver nitrate, acidified with nitric 
acid. When the slick thus treated 
is exposed to the light, purple specks 
will appear, indicating the presence 
of silver chloride, formed by the in 
teraction of silver nitrate and sodium 
chloride. Each spot therefore indi- 
cates the presence of a salt particle 

Phosphated flours can be identified 
in a similar way, but in this case 
the silver nitrate solution should not 
be acidified with nitric acid. The 
acidification in the case of testing 
for chlorides is necessary only for the 
distinction with phosphate treatment. 


It is, however, very well possible § 


to distinguish between the phosphates 
and the chlorides, in case both are 
present in the same flour sample and 

(Continued on page 18a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A British View of Technical Education 


tion for operative millers in the 

postwar period is_ receiving 
widespread attention by government 
departments in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to an article in a recent issue of 
Milling, British business journal for 
the milling industry. 

“We are tackling the matter 
speedily and energetically in order 
that future generations might be at- 
tracied to seek employment in the 
flour milling industry,” the article 
stat: d. 

WwW. G. Hyde, president of the Flour 
Milling Employers’ Federation, in his 
report made at the annual meeting 
of the executive board of that or- 
ganization, presented a review of the 
progress in technical education cours- 
es for operative millers, and dis- 
cussed possible changes in the pro- 
gral Following are excerpts from 
Mr. Hyde’s report: 

“Toward the end of 1943, a confer- 
was held when representatives 


T HE question of technical educa- 


ence 
of the National Joint Industrial 
Council met with representatives of 


the Ministry of Labor and the Board 
of Education to consider replies sub- 


mitted by the technical education 
committee of the N.J.I.C. to a ques- 
tionnaire issued by the Ministry of 
Labor on the recruitment and train- 


ing of young men for the industry. 

“A large number of youths wili still 
be required by the armed forces for 
the continuation of the struggle 
against Japan and for the armies of 


occupation, and the government 
seems determined that, as far as pos- 
sible, the limited number of young 


men who will be available to indus- 
try shall be encouraged to enter in- 
dustries that will train them to be- 
come skilled and efficient employees 
who will be of good service to the 
nation during the critical period 
ahead. 

“Some surprise was expressed at 
the conference that the normal age 
of entry into the flour milling indus- 
try is 18, and already there is a 
strong feeling in the trade itself that 
youths should, in future, be recruited 
at schoo] leaving age, as a continua- 
tion of the present practice will mean 
that the best types of boys will be 
absorbed into other occupations. At- 
tention was also drawn to the small 
differential which exists between the 
wages of a general laborer and 
those of the highest skilled operative, 
a differential which many people as- 


sert does not offer sufficient induce- 
ment to attract the right type of 
yout} 


‘Moreover, the present system of 
technical education in the industry 
has been under fire for some years, 
the chief criticism of the syllabus be- 
ing that it neither produces efficient 
craftsmen nor highly skilled tech- 
nicians 

Many people in the trade are con- 
fident we shall never produce really 
good craftsmen unless a system of 
apprenticeship is introduced in the 
industry, as one point upon which 
everyone appears to be in agreement 
1s that the only place to train a miller 
1s in the mill, although this practical 
training must naturally be coupled 
With theoretical instruction at classes. 

‘Technical education is a very con- 
tentious subject; everybody is con- 
vinced that something should be done 
to improve our educational standards 
but opinions differ as to the best 
methods of achieving this object. A 
number of people think we should 
confine our efforts to the training of 


the ordinary milling operatives as at 
present, and they think the existing 
educational system in the industry is 
quite sufficient for this purpose, pro- 
vided it is not too rigid and can be 
altered and extended, within reason, 
to suit changing conditions. 

“On the other hand, there are oth- 
ers who maintain that we should, be- 
sides providing a more practical 
training for operatives, make our- 
selves responsible for the provision of 
advanced technical training for those 


who seek the higher managerial posi- 
tions in the industry, and for this 
purpose the establishment of a School 
of Milling has been advocated in 
many quarters. 

‘Whatever we may decide to do, 
the important thing to remember is 
that if our methods are to be success- 
ful, all sections of the trade must be 
with us, and for that reason it is es- 
sential that all the various sugges- 
tions made should be fully and widely 
discussed before being adopted. The 
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national association, for example, is 
intimately concerned in the question 
of higher education for potential mill 
managers and a few months ago a 
joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the federation and the na- 
tional association was held to consid- 
er the whole question of postwar 
technical education in the industry. 

“The meeting was most successful 
and a long and friendly discussion 
took place, as a result of which the 
federation was requested to prepare 
alternative educational schemes, with 
estimates of costs and numbers of 
students involved, so that these 
might receive consideration at a fur- 





You Millers— whose profit 
depends upon the highest possible ex- 


traction at the first operation, greater 
yield, less ash, lower power costs— 
should keep your rolls in condition 


with Essmueller Service. 


Here’s Why—Your customers want 


service but: 


FOR A GOOD LOAF OF BREAD 





the finest grade of flour they can buy 
—(at the least cost, as you know). To 
meet today’s conditions your operat- 
ing efficiency must be in tip-top shape. 
We can make it so—not only through 


our rollgrinding and corrugating 


We also feature a complete service for the Milling Industry—engineering, consulting, 
production facilities, and warehousing of all equipment required in successful milling 


operations. ¢ For the Millers, a Profitable (good-all-around) Loaf of Bread starts with 


the First extraction. 
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ther meeting of the two bodies in 
order that some practical steps might 
be taken to give effect to what is 
hoped will be the joint views of the 
two bodies responsible for the flour 
milling industry. 

“The preparation of these schemes 
is no easy matter, as a considerable 
amount of investigation in regard to 
conditions in our own and other in- 
dustries is necessary, and masses of 
detail have to be collected and sorted. 
In spite of this, and the heavy calls 
made upon his time by other activities, 
Mr. Twomey has willingly undertaken 
the task and our thanks and sup- 
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port are due to him. Without hesita- 
tion, I say we are indeed fortunate 
in having had Mr. Twomey with us 
for such a long time. I am sure the 
interests of both the industry and 
the federation are closest to his heart 
and he is always tireless in his ef- 
forts to serve our cause. A small 
committee has recently been formed, 
composed of two representatives of 
the national association and two of 
the federation, to assist Mr. Twomey 
in formulating a scheme which he 
can put before the industry. 

“T have given a brief review of the 
long term educational position, but a 





more immediate problem which will 
soon be confronting us is the question 
of refresher training for men return- 
ing from the forces. In many cases, 
these men have been serving their 
country since the start of the war 
and their knowledge of flour milling 
will be very rusty on their return to 
civilian employment. This matter has 
not been overlooked and plans to 
meet the situation are well under 
way.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Increasing the wattage of a lamp 
may not be the cure for poor visi- 
bility. Consult an oculist. 
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Yours for the ashing 


it tells how to measure 





CHEMICALS 


USED BY 





Here’s a new leaflet—hot off the press—that carries 


an important message to every user of fumigants. It 
explains and illustrates a simple, quick method of 
measuring fumigation results regardless of the fumi- 
gant used. It tells you how to determine whether all 
of the pests in all of the hiding places have been 
killed. The test is made in a few moments and costs 


practically nothing. 





ethyl 


Recent studies prove the importance of being sure 
that a complete kill has been obtained during a fumi- 
gation. Such research indicates that survivors are the 
main source of reinfestation—rather than new arrivals 
brought in with incoming supplies. 


That's why so many leading concerns are specifying 
Dow Methyl Bromide as the fumigant to be used. 
Tests prove that this penetrating fumigant accomplishes 
a complete kill of insects buried in the heart of a 
140-pound bag stacked in a large pile. 

Make sure that your fumigations are efficient—that you 
are getting your money’s worth. Write today for this 
free booklet, “How Effective Are Your Fumigations?” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Philadelphia - Washington + Cleveland - Detroit - 
Houston - San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


New York + Boston - Chicago 


St. Louis + 


INDUSTRY 


HE FO OD 





The penelhialing frongant 


bromide 
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Personnel 
Management 








By C. E. Danielson 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
McPherson, Kansas 


HESE past few years we have 

i really found out the meaning 

of co-operation. Without co- 
operation we can accomplish very 
little. When we do receive co-opera- 
tion we should be quick to acknow} 
edge it. 

There is a story told about Richard 
Wagner, the great musician. He was 
once giving a concert on the pipe 
organ. He turned to the audience 
before taking his place on the organ 
bench: “I will now play a selection 
from my opera, “The Flying Dutch- 
man.’”’ The audience applauded. Wag- 
ner took his seat at the organ, but 
before he could begin to play, a red- 
haired boy bobbed up from behind : 
little screen, where he was pumpin 


@ OQ 


the wind into the organ. “You hav 
forgotten something, Herr Doctor 
Wagner,” said the boy. ‘You mean 


we will play.” Wagner saw the point 
and was big enough to acknowledge 
it. 

The organ pumper and the great 
musician were necessary to each oth- 
er. No matter how fiercely he pounded 
the keys, no sound would come forth 
to delight his audience unless the boy 
was at his post. How easy it is to 
forget the “other fellow’s’” part in 
what we are trying to accomplish 

In all the work in a mill, men must 
work together. The man who sells 
the products, the man who raises the 
money so that selling and producing 
will amount to something, the miller, 
the chemist, the packers, the oiler, 
the sweeper, the millwright, the 
trucker and the elevator men, yes, 
and the engineer, the traffic manager, 
the bookkeeper, the grain buyer, the 
manager, and the stenographer-~all 
of these are necessary to the success 
of milling. 

The “We” way is better than the 
“T” way. Most of our troubles are 
made by the people who don’t know 
any other way of looking at things 
than through an “I.” To get the best 
product, whether in office, or mill, or 
factory, or home, we must have 
teamwork. The person who thinks 
“we,” talks “we” and acts “we” has 
learned the secret of teamwork, and 
teamwork brings home the bacon 

It isn’t the individual or the army 
as a whole, but it’s the everlasting 
teamwork of every blooming soul, 
and today we find this to be more 
true than ever. So, it behooves us 
to “strive to please’”’ more now than 
ever before; it might eliminate some 
of our labor troubles. 

We should take time during work- 
ing hours to visit the men, to chat 
with them and to ask them how they 
are getting along. If they are doing 
a good job, give them a little praise, 
and your honest appreciation. I have 
worked for superintendents who 
wouldn’t or couldn’t speak a kind 
word, but they did know how to find 
fault and criticize; others were quick 
to give praise and a word of en- 
couragement. 

If an employee makes a mistake, 
call attention to it indirectly. Talk 
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about your own mistakes before 
criticizing the other fellow. 
Ask questions instead of giving di- 
rect orders. How much better to say 
» a man, “Say, Bill, will you help 
John with that spout?” or, “Hank, 
will you clean sacks as soon as you 

ve some spare time?” or, “Jack, I 
will appreciate very much if you will 

p that mixer full.” 

Let the other fellow save his face; 

ver bawl him out in the presence 

others. At a convenient time call 
him aside, explain and correct him. 
If he is the right sort of a man he 
will stand correction. And then we 
should always praise the slightest im- 
provement and praise every improve- 
ment. We should be hearty in our 

robation and lavish in our praise. 

st men will react to kindness, and 
respond in doing the best they can. 

‘e should give the right sort of a 

1 a fine reputation to live up to; 

surage him all we can, make the 
fault seem easy to correct, make the 
other fellow happy about doing the 
thing you suggest. 

Ve should interest ourselves in 
each man; be his friend. Let him 
fecl| you are his friend, never betray 
his confidence he may place in you, 
and above all be easy to talk to. If 
you can do him a favor at any time, 
do so. Little deeds of kindness done 
in a quiet way reach both depth 
and wideness and always bring the 
So let “strive to please” be the 
mainspring of all our endeavors. 

firmly believe that anyone em- 
loving men or who is a boss or 
rintendent has to live a life above 
oach in the mill and out. I don’t 
n to imply that he should be a 
saint, but neither should he be a 
devil. He needs to be temperate at 
all times and in all things. 

ere is more to this job of being 
a superintendent than what meets the 
eye. Knowing how to grind wheat in- 
to. good flour, making the lowest yield 
possible, getting the most flour out 
of a bushel of wheat, keeping the cost 
of manufacture down to the mini- 
mum per sack, keeping the mill 
clean, and making it a pleasant place 
to work is part of the job. He must 
also be a diplomat, a lawyer—yes, 
even a first-aid specialist. Also an 
advisor, a healer of ruffled tempers, 
a -between, a good mixer, and, 
above all, a man easy to talk to. Yes, 
he must know how to laugh, how to 
joke, and even how to sympathize; he 
should know how to read character 
and even know how to keep his own 
counsel. 

ere are principally two types of 
me one with superiority complex, 
the other, inferiority complex. Each 
h o be dealt with separately; so 
one has to know how not to give, ad- 
Vi admonish, criticize, or even to 
praise, above the ability of the indi- 
vidual to absorb. 

) again, let “strive to please” be 
the mainspring of all our endeavors. 


SNS 
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litor’s Note.—The foregoing ar- 
Ucie is the text of an address pre- 
ed by Mr. Danielson at a meeting 
oi District 1, Association of Opera- 
: Millers, in Wichita, Kansas, May 
12, 1945. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


is thought that the method 
described may prove useful as an aid 
in the selection of milling wheat high 
in content of the vitamins. It may 
also facilitate a study of the distribu- 
tion of thiamine and riboflavin in 
wheat and aid in the development 
of milling processes which may pro- 
= e flour rich in these particular vi- 
amins, 


For Your Health 
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Suggestions for Avoiding Heat Stroke 


By Dr. W. Schweisenheimer 


WORKING man’s chance of es- 
caping sunstroke and heat ex- 
haustion hinges greatly on 

what part of the country he lives in. 
In southern regions he is 28 times 
more likely to fall a victim to it than 
in northern parts of the country. 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED?” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 





Heat and sunstroke, on the average, 
do not take their greatest toll in the 
southern states, but in the east cen- 
tral and west north central states 
such as Minnesota, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri, 
so-called temperate states. 


Men are three times more liable 
to heat stroke than are women, and, 
contrary to popular belief, Negroes 
are two to six times more susceptible 
than white persons. A colored work- 
er in the flour and grain industries, 
therefore, may suffer from heat where 





<— 
Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edisos Co. 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED”’ 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist \ 
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a white worker gets along very well. 

A recent study of a group of deaths 
of men, aged 15 to 64, from effects 
of heat, has shown that 40% were 
occupational in character. Working 
in a city is more dangerous than in 
rural districts during a heat spell. 
The worst period of the day is be- 
tween 2 and 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon; second largest number of 
strokes occur between 7 and 10 
o’clock at night. Working inside a 
house may be more harmful than out- 
door work. Indoor temperature may 
continue high in spite of decreasing 
outside temperatures. 
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Profuse perspiration takes large 
amounts of salt from the body. Salt 
water will prove refreshing in a con- 
centration of 0.1% (a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt to a quart of water, or a 
15-grain salt tablet with a glass of 
water). This will replace the salt 
lost by perspiration. Many plants 
use dispensers located adjacent to the 
drinking fountain for salt tablets. 
Others prefer to have the workers 
obtain them from the plant dispen- 
sary. Another salting mechanism in- 
volves an electrically operated device 
for introducing a known amount of 
salt into a mixing tank. 





Perspiration forms part of the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the 
body. Sweat is a weak solution of 
sodium chloride in water with traces 
of other salts. In hot climates the 
daily secretion may amount to 3,000 
C.C. daily, in very torrid atmospheres 
it may be as much as 10 liters. (A 
liter of liquid is approximately equal 
to nine tenths of a quart). This 
makes imperative the drinking of an 
equal amount of fluid in order to 
maintain the normal water content 
of the body. 

A study of working conditions was 
made recently by John B. Skinner 











enrichment mixture, millers were offered in 
1942 the FIRST starch base enrichment mix- 
ture made up of a SPECIAL type of CORN 
STARCH, talc, tricalcium phosphate and 
monocalcium phosphate as carriers* for the 
B,, niacin and iron in ‘“VEXTRAM’S” formula. 
Riboflavin was included later when required. 

This free-flowing mixture has proved to be 
entirely compatible with flour. Fine granula- 







STOCKED FOR QUIC< DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO; KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, 


“IN VEXTRAM”, Winthrop’s brand f fle 3 ont 


a 
UYEXTRAM flowing! 


peak for youuelf, Ql... 
and thats what 
were going to do! 
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y aids sifting and minimizes the risk 





of nutrients being scalped off in the rebolt 
sifters. Starch base and other carriers add prac- 
tically no mineral ash to flour. 

Choose the “VEXTRAM” formula suited to 
your needs. For particulars, write us or consult 
the ““Vextram” representative next time he calls. 
“Vextram” sales representatives are experi- 
enced, technically-trained men, fully qualified 
to assist you on any enrichment problem. 


*Combination of starch base and other carriers developed and first 
used by the Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. (Patent Applied For.) 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division . 

= WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. [REE 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 

Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 


ceived its FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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and W. M. Pierce, Division of Oc- 
cupational Hygiene, Boston, Mass., in 
a number of plants where hot proc- 
esses are employed during the sum- 
mer months. Of the numerous meth- 
ods suggested for combatting high 
temperatures and their ill effects, 19 
are considered useful by the authors. 
Here are some of the remarks made 
by the authors about those 10 met}- 
ods. Salt tablets have come inio 
use quite extensively, as mentioned 
above. To produce cooling air m»- 
tion, circulating fans are in use. An 
improvement on this method is that 
of general exhaust ventilation. This 
is limited to a certain extent by tlie 
locality. In many cases, the sour:e 
of heat is concentrated over small 
areas. Here local exhaust hoods, 
properly insulated to prevent 

radiation, are the logical answer io 
the problem. Instead of exhaust 
ventilation it is sometimes desirah|e 
to provide a supply of fresh air. [t 
may be taken directly from outdoors 
or it may be cooled by water sprays. 
In the reduction of radiant het, 
suitable baffles can generally be in- 
stalled between high temperature 
sources of heat and the worke’s. 
Radiation from furnaces, kilns, drieys, 


~. etc., can be prevented by proper in- 


sulation. Any enclosed humid proc- 
ess, according to Skinner and Pierce, 
is to be preferred to an open one 
from a health standpoint. Frequent- 
ly a considerable amount of hot sur- 
face can be insulated. The adjust- 
ment of the working hours to avoid 
the hotter part of the day has some 
merit. It is practice in a few of the 
plants to allow the men to go home 
at noon on days when the outside 
temperature rises much over 90° F. 
In some cases, water was sprayed 
on the roof to minimize the effect of 
sun heat gain and to reduce the tem- 
perature of the air near the ceiling. 


Heart and Air Cooling 

Some workers in the flour and 
grain industry—as elsewhere in the 
world—suffer more from hot days 
and heat waves while other workers 
can stand them well. Heat affects 
the heart to a high degree. Ot 
course, those workers are well off 
who have the blessed chance of work- 
ing in an air-cooled room. A drastic 
reduction of the room temperature 
is of no avail. Twenty degrees be- 
low outside temperature are pleasant 
and there is no danger of catching 
cold. The cool atmosphere of the 
working room and the resulting cool 


©» poise of everyone working or resting 
‘in such a room are good for the 


nerves of the workers as well as for 
their hearts. Their working efficiency 
is being increased by air-cooling the 
work rooms. 

So far only the smaller part of 
workshops, plants and houses are air- 
cooled in summer, and the average 
worker has to rely on approved 
methods of keeping cool on hot sum- 
mer days. Some people feel re- 
freshed after a hot bath on a warm 
day, followed by a hot drink: tea or 
lemonade. This sounds strange ut 
the warm bath opens the pores of 
the skin, enabling the body to throw 
off heat rapidly. The drink aids 
perspiration flow. 

This method is not to everybocy’s 
taste though it is recommended by 
experts. Many prefer cold showers 
‘and cold baths and iced drinks. Al- 
icoholic drinks are best avoided cur- 
ing the day. They produce more body 
heat and accordingly increase heat 
suffering. Cold tea is a good thirst- 
quencher. 

The old method of cooling the 


(Continued on page 18a.) 
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Your manufactured feeds are making a big differ- too. Feed users 


scales at the 200-lb. mark in just about half the time and uniformity 
it used to take, all because of the mineral-vitamin- 
protein concentrates that supplement their corn. 


There are performance advantages in Bemis Bags, of supply, even 
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Look at em grow 


look upon well-made bags as a sign 


ence in the lives of porkers. They’re tipping the of quality feed. You’ll appreciate the extra strength 


of Bemis Bags in these days when 


quality products are so hard to obtain. And you’ll 
find the 24 Bemis factories a versatile, reliable source 


under difficult wartime conditions. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver * Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis + Kansas City - Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis - Mobile - New Orleans - New 
York City + Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha ° Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake Cit 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Cali 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 








FFAL is that part of the mill- 
() ing product which is not sold 

as flour. It includes the for- 
eign impurities from wheat, bran and 
tailings from the low grade flour 
reels. This latter product has differ- 
ent names in different parts of the 
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A MILLION BOOKS 
AND THEIR AMAZING STORY! 


Each week, by the thousands, requests 
pour in for copies of “A BAG OF TRICKS”. 
Eager women want the clever, helpful 
information the book gives. Home eco- 
nomics groups seek its suggestions. Teach- 
ers are using it in classrooms! For not only 
does it bring IDEAS, but it promotes 
THRIFT! 

This deluge of active interest from 
women illustrates the tremendous appeal 
of sewing with cotton bags. To women a 
cotton bag is not just a container. It 
represents a plus value for the product 
inside it. 


YOU CAN PROFIT 
BY USING THIS BOOK 


Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales 
appeal and build dealer good will for 
their products. Ask your bag supplier, or 
write us, for a free copy and details of the 
plan for making this amazing book do. 
sales tricks for you. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Variations in Amounts of Offal 


By Louis H. Gibson 





country. It is called shorts, mid- may change with different crops. One 
dlings, feed middlings and fine feed. year there will be more screenings 
Fine feed is the most common name. and light grains than another. It 

The proportion of offal from the would hardly be worth while to give 
wheat, the foreign impurities there- tables or statements which would 
from, varies with different qualities represent the average amount of such 
and kinds of wheat. The average offal at any one time, as the quality 
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For Zou TOO! SALES TRICKS! 


In millions of American homes nimble fingers, with 
needle and thread, work miracles with cotton bags. 
Into bibs and bedspreads... diapers and doll clothes 
...- dresses and draperies, emptied cotton bags are 
daily being transformed. 


Cottou Sage 


INCREASE THE CONSUMER APPEAL OF A PRODUCT! 


No manufacturer or alert Through advertising in farm 
sales manager should miss this papers, home economics maga- 
trick! The consumer appeal zines, and teacher publications 
that the cotton bag addstoany (more than 8,000,000 circula- 
product is a card to be played tion), home sewing with cotton 
clear across the board. bags is being given added 

When women face a choice impetus. As a result of this 
of brands, a cotton bag often campaign, more than 1,000,000 
swings the decision — for, like copies of the practical and 
the product it contains, it has astonishing book, “A Bag of 
real utility in the home.Women Tricks for Home Sewing”, have 
favor products packaged in already been placed in the 
cotton! hands of women. 


You can use this book, with your own imprint, 
to turn a neat sales trick for your product 








NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


P. O. BOX 18 DEPT. 50 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 
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of stock varies in different parts of 
the country. For this reason state. 
ments or exhibits of this kind would 
be misleading, or, to say the least, 
valueless. Another reason for not 
giving these statistics is that, as re. 
gards the contained foreign impuri- 
ties, the proportion of stock taken 
by different millers from wheat of 
the same quality may vary, and jt 
may be that he who would take out 
the larger proportion of stock with 
his wheat cleaning machinery, would 
do this without adequately cleaning 
his wheat. 

It does not follow that he who 
takes the largest amount of stock 
from the wheat in cleaning it, cleans 
it the most perfectly. One man may 
take out less than another and stil] 
send the wheat to the reduction ma- 
chines in better order, in  beiter 
shape for reduction. One miller may 
crowd his cleaning machinery, or it 
may be imperfect in arrangement, or 
the system may not include a siiffi- 
cient number of machines, for which 
reasons he will clean his wheat in a 
wasteful way. He will not only take 
out stock which belongs to the wheat, 
but will leave in that wheat impuri- 
ties which should be removed. There 
is material for offal in one part of 
the country which does not exist in 
another; for instance cockle. For the 
reasons here given, it would hardly 
be in order to give statements of the 
probable amount of offal which would 
be removed from the wheat. The con- 
ditions are so variable that nothing 
which could be said would have gen- 
eral application. 

Offal from the reductions and 
separations varies in quantity and 
quality with yield. During the earlier 
times of buhrstone milling the effort 
was to clean the bran at the first 
reduction of the wheat, and it was 
only during the later years of that 
process—a few years previous to the 
introduction of new process methods 
—that any large number of millers 
reground the bran. It was not an 
unusual thing to hear it said among 
millers that they did not propose to 
make flour out of bran, that they 
would grind wheat and not bran, and 
all that. They would say that the 
bran was worth as much as the low 
grade flour, and often this was said 
without figuring to test the accuracy 
of the statement. 

The dividing line between feed and 
low grade flour should be fixed by the 
price of both products. When feed 
is the same price as flour there is 
no need of milling it farther. At the 
same time that the feed is milled it 
should be borne in mind that it may 
be done so closely, so much of it may 
be pulverized, that it will depreciate 
the low grade flour to a very consid- 
erable extent, and to an extent which 
would render the operation unprof- 
itable. Bran may be successfully re- 
duced and cleaned profitably as long 
as the product of each reduction will 
sell for more than the feed. Now, 
it might be unprofitable to run the 
product of the various bran reduc- 
tions or feed reductions together. The 
lower product of flour would con- 
taminate the higher product, but 
there is no reason why the higher 
and lower products of low grade ‘iour 
should be all run together as has 
been explained elsewhere, and for this 
reason bran may be cleaned ac« yrd- 
ing to the dictates of the market. — 

Red-dog feed may be the cause 0! 
a great deal of loss to the miller. It 
is more common to speak of clean 
bran than of clean red-dog feed. 
There are more and greater losses 
through carelessness in the cleaning 
of the red-dog stock than there 
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are in the cleaning of the bran, 
for the reason that it is readily per- 
ceptible in the latter, while a great 
deal of stock may pass over in the 
red-dog feed without being noticed. 
Some years ago, the Millers Na- 
tional Association offered a prize of 


a thousand dollars for the best bran 

© compressing device. Such a machine 
+ would make it possible to export bran 

to the other side of the ocean—to 

' Great Britain and the continent. 

| The carrying charges would be less 

both in this country and abroad. The 
x value of the product of mills every- 
Ee where would be enhanced because of 
© the higher price which would be re- 
i ceived for that product on account 
& of the lower freights on the offal. A 
> satisfactory machine for this purpose 
has not as yet been devised. It is an 
& open problem, but one which will 
certainly take practical form in the 

» course of time. The packing of bran 
' would be a great help to American 
millers, as would anything which 

5 would nable them to market their 
© producis at a higher cost than at 
© present. Another way in which the 
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= miller 
> help them to get rid of their offal at 


of bran will help American 


packing 
will be that it will not only 


better prices than they are now get- 
’ ting, but it will also make a better 
' market for their flour in the coun- 


tries to which it is exported. It is 
known that many of the mills abroad 
realize their only profit from the 
offal, and if we step in with our bran 
and millfeed we cut them out of 
this profit, and in that way cut down 
their milling capacity and make 
room for our own flour. 

Broad, clean bran is an indication 
of good milling. It means clean flour 
and clean feed. If the bran is badly 
cut up, and is in small pieces, it is a 
fair indication that a dangerous pro- 
portion of it has been pulverized and 
distributed through various grades of 
the flour. Broad bran suggests that 
the grinding has been well done, that 
the break flour is clean and bright, 


} that the middlings were easy to clean, 


and the bran easily finished on the 


» last reduction. An examination of the 


bran is often a key to the whole 
grinding. It shows the whole thing 


fat onc 


Peete AR Ate eel 


While speaking of bran and feed, 

) other pertinent matters come to 
} mind, but which are not associated 
with the above subject. It has been 
noticed that people in looking at bran 
would squeeze it and toss it up in 
their hand and say: “Well, what do 
you think this will weigh?” We are 
always compelled to say, “we don’t 
know 3ut from motives of curios- 
ity the trouble has been taken to as- 
certain. Those who would ask the 
® question as to weight would have in 
") mind the matter of yield; but the 


» yield cannot be judged by the weight 


] of the 


Bee as sugg 


ran or feed. In experiments 
sted above, it was found that 


@ the bran weighed 15 Ibs to the bush- 
>) cl, and that the same bran could be 
® cut up so that it would weigh 30 Ibs 


v4 


+ ORIEL 








; to the 


bushel. This was done by 
running the same _ finished bran 
through a bran roll which was set up 
very close. Afterward the flour was 
sifted out and the bran weighed with 
the above result. The red-dog feed, 
Which was entirely red, with no signs 
of flour, would weigh more after it 
was ground than before. It is quite 
clear that the weight of bran and 
feed does not signify much in regard 
to the yield. A still more convinc- 
ing proof is that in one mill, where 
it is with difficulty that the desired 


Weight of feed can be gotten into a 
car, the yield may be slightly higher 





than in another where the bulk is 
much less. 

There are found in the market 
three kinds of offal—bran, fine feed 
or shorts, and finished or feed mid- 
dlings. The fine feed or shorts con- 
tains very fine bran and red and 
woolly fibre, while the feed middlings 
are of a reddish gray color, and the 
richest feed from the mill. It con- 
tains bits of middlings, small pieces 
of nubby bran, that is, bran with a 
small portion of adhering middlings, 
and perhaps some flour. Now, it is 
these finished or feed middlings to 
which objection is made; they do not 
belong in the feed pile. There should 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


be two kinds of feed, bran and red 
shorts, or fine bran. Anything which 
goes to make the feed middlings 
look white or gray can be made in- 
to flour that is worth more than the 
feed. If the feed is white or gray, 
that is a sure sign that there is flour, 
or flour making properties, in it. Some 
will say that if this kind of flour is 
run into low grade it will reduce it 
so low that it would be better policy 
to run it into the feed pile. All this 
flour would not be so low, though a 
part of it would. That part should 
be taken out and barreled by itself. 
If it is not desirable to put in a pack- 
er for this extra grade, it can be run 
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into sacks and run out once or twice 
a week. The great waste of high 
yields comes from this grade of feed. 


¥ ¥ 


Editor’s Note.—The preceding ar- 
ticle is a reprint of a chapter from 
the now celebrated book, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling,” written by Mr. 
Gibson and published by The North- 
western Miller 60 years ago. Mr. Gib- 
son was a recognized authority on 
milling technology and his career em- 
braced buhrstone milling and roller 
milling. Millers of today will find 
much of interest to them in his ob- 
servations of 60 years ago. 
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V What to Know 


to Keep Your Products 


BUG-FREE 


HE coupon on this page brings the facts 
you need to know to free your products of 
all insect life—4 pages of helpful recommenda- 
tions for securing continuous infestation con- 
trol, based on a detailed study of millers’ 


problems. sil 


You'll find answers to these questions: 


“How can I secure continuous insect 
protection?” 


more 


Independent records kept by millers 
offer indisputable proof that the me- 
chanical “ENTOLETER” kills all in- 


sect life in milled products. 


Because of these proved results, more 


millers are extending 


“ENTOLETER?” continuous insect con- 
trol throughout their plants. The remark- 


able benefits obtained through the oper- 


ation of one or two “ENTOLETERS” 


“How will continuous insect control 
benefit my present and postwar mar- 
kets?” 

“What is the cost of continuous pro- 
tection?” 


streams. 


Danger spots in the mill are discussed. Flow 
chart shows recommended locations for ap- 
plying continuous control, with a table of esti- 
mated costs for installing and maintaining this 
all-out protection. This information shows 
that continuous control is surprisingly inex- 
pensive. You'll be able to estimate the costs 
of control in your mill, applied at key points 
where it will do you the greatest good. Mail 


the coupon today. 


NIOLETE 
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Name 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


E 


REG 


continuous 


ee 


in a mill are the most compelling reason 


for extending this protection to all key 


. 


V Mail coupon for important facts 


insect control. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 

The Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company, Inc. 

1189 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 

Send me your free reprint, “Facing the In- 

sect Control Problem, 

table of estimated costs for applying con- 

tinuous insect control. 


” 


with flow chart and 
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The Story of the Dover Laboratories. 


T the invitation of Dr. D. W. 
A Kent-Jones and his partner, 
Dr. A. J. Amos, I recently 
visited their laboratories — perhaps 
the best privately owned labora- 
tories in England—at their tempo- 
rary wartime premises at 88, Made- 
ley Road, Ealing, W.5, one of Lon- 
don’s most attractive suburbs. The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By L. F. Brockman 


London Office, The Northwestern Miller 


new home of these laboratories is a 
private house, standing in the midst 
of beautiful trees and gardens gay 
with flowers, its many commodious 
rooms serving well the purpose to 
which they have been converted. The 
general office is on the right hand 
of the entrance hall and on the first 
floor Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos 


have their respective private offices, 
but the remaining rooms are uti- 
lized for the analytical and testing 
work, while set up in the former 
kitchen of the house is a bakery, 
with a full-sized commercial bak- 
er’s oven for making baking tests 
of flour submitted for examination. 
It is an interesting fact that a large 
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On a trip to a southern plantation, Whitney 


saw the slow laboricus work necessary to 


separate the seeds from the cotton fluff 


and was inspired to do something about it. 


Thus the cotton gin was born and our vast 


cotton textile industry made possible. 


It is a long way back in milling practice to 


hand sifted flour, and Swiss Silk has played 


its part in the development of high speed, 


efficient bolting of quality flour, a part 


which it is playing today with distinction. 
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Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, co-founder, 
with Dr. A. 3. Amos of the Dover 
Laboratories. Dr. Kent-Jones is au- 
thor of “Modern Cereal Chemistry” 
and “The Practice and Science of 
Baking.” 


proportion of the millers of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland submit 
their flours regularly to these labora- 
tories for examination as subscribers 
to the Control and Advisory Serv- 
ice the laboratories offer as a spe- 
cial feature of their work, although, 
nowadays, many of the mills have 
their own laboratories and _ staff 
chemists. Another important part 
of the laboratories’ work is the ex- 
amination and testing of imported 
wheats, representing the bulk of the 
total cargoes of wheat delivered at 
United Kingdom and Irish ports. 

The story of the “Dover Labora- 
tories” is both adventurous and un- 
usual. The business was founded by 
Dr. Kent-Jones in 1932, at Charlton 
Green, Dover, when he took over the 
well appointed laboratory of Wood- 
lands, Ltd., the manufacturers of 
“Salox,”’ a flour improver. Dr. Kent- 
Jones became associated with Wood- 
lands, Ltd. (a subsidiary of G. W. 
Chitty & Co., Ltd., flour millers of 
Dover, the inventors of ‘Salox’’) in 
1919, as their chief chemist. From 
his youth he had been keenly inter- 
ested in chemistry, taking his B.Sc. 
with first class honors, in 1912, while 
attending King’s College, London, be- 
coming an associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry in 1913 and a fellow of 
the institute in 1917. However, in 
those days the science of cereal chem- 
istry was practically unknown in 
Europe and even in America things 
were just as backward. The Eng- 
lishman, William Jago, was among 
the first to make a study of cereal 
chemistry and his book—‘Technology 
of Breadmaking’— became a_ uni- 
versal textbook and is still recognized 
as an outstanding work on the sub- 
ject. In America the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists had re- 
cently been formed and began pub- 
lishing the journal which since has 
become world famous under the title 
it later assumed of “Cereal Chem- 
istry,” but its contents then, as com- 
pared with now, were of a very dif- 
ferent caliber and character, for ce- 
real chemistry, as it is known today, 
was quite in its infancy. 

In 1926, Dr. Kent-Jones, who had 
applied himself seriously to the study 
of cereal chemistry, had conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy, the thesis securing him this 
honor being “a study of the effect 
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of heat upon wheat and flour, es- 
pecially in relation to strength.” Oth- 
er honors conferred on him during 
his professional career are a profes- 
sorship (Honoris Causa) at the Uni- 
versity, Belgium. He also has served 
three times on the Council of the 
Society of Public Analysts and other 
Analytical Chemists and is at pres- 
ent serving a second term on the 
Council of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. 

In 1928 his growing reputation as 
a cereal chemist brought him an in- 
vitation to attend the convention of 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Minneapolis. He says 
he was struck at the comparative 
backwardness of cereal chemistry 
generally in America at that time. 
Protein and ash tests still seemed 
to be the main tests of any conse- 
quence and little attention was paid 
to diastatic and other enzymic ac- 
tivities, but it was not long before 
cereal chemists in America were 
leading the world, a position which 
they have never relinquished. 

In 1931 the patents for ‘“Salox’’ 
expired and its manufacturers, Wood- 
lands, Ltd., closed down. This gave 
Dr. Kent-Jones the opportunity to 
start on his own account as an analy- 
tical and consulting chemist and he 
invited Dr. A. J. Amos to join him 
as his partner. It was the continu- 
ance of an old association as Dr. 
Amos had worked with Dr. Kent- 
Jones in the laboratory of Wood- 
lands, Ltd. They secured the labora- 
tory of Woodlands, Ltd., and con- 
ducted their consulting practice under 
the title of the Dover Laboratories. 
Their enterprise met with such suc- 
cess that in 1935 they had to enlarge 
their premises for the first time and 
still again in 1938. They were great- 
ly helped in establishing their prac- 
tice as cereal chemists by their in- 
timate connection with the milling 


industry throughout the country, 
gained by their association with 
Woodlands, Ltd., and the _ flour 


improver ‘“Salox,’’ which had a great 
sale among the millers. Dr. Amos 
took his B.Se., with honors, in 1927, 
was made an associate of the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry the same year 
and was elected a fellow in 1938. 
He took his degree as doctor of 
philosophy in bio-chemistry, in 1932, 
for a thesis entitled “A study of the 





Dr. A. J. Amos, partner of Dr. D. 
W. Kent-Jones in the Dover Labora- 


tories, London. Dr. Amos is now 
serving on the Committee of the 
Food Group, Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, 


bacterial flora of wheaten flour with 
special reference to its effect upon 
panary fermentation.” He is serv- 
ing a second time as a member of 
the Committee of the Food Group 
of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try and is an able writer on scien- 
tific matters. 

With commodious premises at Do- 
ver and a large staff the practice 
was forging ahead when the war 
started and in its train brought up- 
heaval to this little hive of indus- 
try. Dover, at the tip of the south 
of England with Calais only 24 miles 
away, was a vulnerable and strategic 
spot. From here many ships set 
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out to rescue the heroes of Dun- 
kirk and brought them back to their 
homeland, and when the Battle of 
Britain began immediately after Dun- 
kirk (June, 1940) Dover was in the 
very vortex of the struggle. One 
day, as Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos 
were nearing home on their return 
from a visit to London, the alert 
sounded and being members of the 
Civil Defense they immediately re- 
ported for duty. They had to remain 
on duty several hours and realizing 
that this would be a daily occurrence, 
and that all work would have to stop 
for the staff to take shelter, they 
made a quick decision to remove 
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their laboratory to London, which, 
at that time, was considered a safe 
place. They had previously had the 
offer of some space in the premises 
of Procea Products, Ltd., who make 
a gluten rich bread. They, there- 
fore, set up their laboratories in a 
corner of that factory, but there 
was the difficult question of the re- 
moval of all their equipment and 
the housing of their staff. The burn- 
ing question was whether their staff 
would accompany them, for they all 
had their homes in the Dover dis- 
trict, so a staff meeting was -called 
and an appeal made for volunteers. 
Most of them—some 22 men and 















The message of flour enrichment on his 
package is good for the miller because it 
means a quicker acceptance for his flour. 
It is good for the dealer because it sells 
more flour for him. It is good for the 
homemaker because it assures her of 
higher nutrition values for her family. 


The time is near, we are told, when all 
flours will be enriched. Why not look into 
the possibilities of enrichment now and 
be a leader. 


Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate con- 
tains enough healthful, bone-building cal- 
cium to meet government requirements 
for calcium-enriched flours. In addition, 
XC Calcium Phosphate, by keeping flour 
on the acid side, often saves as much as 
50 per cent of the Vitamin B, lost in bak- 
ing. XC Calcium Phosphate is a partial 
yeast food... which assures improved 
yeast action, better baking. 


It’s easy to apply Monsanto XC Cal- 
cium Phosphate. Simply add it to the 





MONSANTO 





everybody 





flour stream with standard feeding equip- 
ment or in batch mixers used in self- 
rising flours. 


Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate is 
high in quality—high in purity. It is made 
from the best food-grade lime and 
Monsanto’s own phosphoric acid, which 
tests better than 99.9% pure. 


Mail the coupon today for a sample of 
Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate and 
for details on its use in flour enrichment. 
MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
phate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birming- 
ham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Cincinnati, 
Montreal, Toronto. 
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sample of Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate. 
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women—responded and the next step 
was to find them accommodation in 
London. Dr. Amos spent a whole 
day on this quest and eventually 
rented two empty houses on the out- 
skirts of Hanwell, the district where 
the laboratories would be located. 
No time was lost in the removal 
from Dover to London, and although 
the Battle of Britain was at its 
height and much destruction in proc- 
ess, several tons of precious equip- 
ment were removed and set up with- 
out the breaking of even a speci- 
men glass. 

The staff removal and re-housing 
was not such an easy matter. At 


first there was little furniture and 
for a week and more the only sleep- 
ing equipment was mattresses and 
blankets on the floor. A communal 
life was started which continued for 
nearly two years. Dr. Kent-Jones 
and his wife were in charge of one 
house, and Dr. Amos, whose wife 
and child were in the West of Eng- 
land, was head of the other house, 
assisted by the staff baker and his 
wife. The chief meal of the day, 
taken in the evening, was communal, 
the residents of both houses join- 
ing at table, but the catering was 
difficult, for not only was there a 
restricted menu owing to rationing, 





AN OLD HAND AT IT! 


There’s no doubt about it! Grandma is cer- 
tainly an old hand at it when it comes to 
operations around the kitchen stove. Her 
skill at baking those appetite-tempting bis- 
cuits, cakes, pies and other mouth-watering 
delicacies comes from years of experience 
...a whole lifetime of it! 

When it comes to making phosphates, 
Victor, too, is an old hand at it. For over 
forty years Victor has been making phos- 
phates for the milling industry and from 
that wealth of experience have come many 
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but the likes and dislikes of the 
households had to be contended with. 
This task Mrs. Kent-Jones accom- 
plished with great skill but many 
incidents occurred, amusing and oth- 
erwise, which had to be handled 
with tact and humor. The humor 
won out all the time and this mixed 
household was a happy one in spite 
of different points of view. It is a 
remarkable tribute to all concerned 
that employers and employed could 
live together in such close comrade- 
ship and complete harmony for so 
long. 

The cramped conditions of the lab- 
oratories were the chief difficulty and 








outstanding developments in the science of 
chemical leavening. 

Like V-90, for example. In the more than 
six years that V-90 has been on the market, 
this slow-acting monocalcium phosphate 
has repeatedly demonstrated its superior 
baking action... has made what once was 
merely a biscuit flour into a fine-baking, all- 
purpose self-rising flour. 

Experience made V-90 possible . . . expe- 
rience that comes only with long years of 
keeping at it. 


..-THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR Chemical Wirks, 141 W, JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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eventually another move was made, 
this time to the present commodious 
and attractive premises at Ealing. 
The second move was made in April, 
1943, and now the various members 
of the staff have established them- 
selves in their own homes. Good 
fortune followed the laboratories aj] 
the time, for shortly after the re- 
moval from Hanwell to Ealing a fly- 
ing bomb fell in the vicinity of their 
old quarters and did considerabie 
damage to the premises. 

In view of the rapid extension 
of the practice in food chemistry 
and other branches distinct from ce- 
real chemistry, Drs. Kent-Jones and 
Amos decided soon after their sec- 
ond move to Ealing that they would 
not return to Dover. Therefore, they 
discontinued the title of “The Dover 
Laboratories” and adopted the names 
of the two partners as the title of 
the practice. 

Last year, Dr. Kent-Jones ceie- 
brated his 25th anniversary as a ce- 
real chemist. During that period he 
has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the science, both by his ex- 
periments and activities as a prac- 
tical chemist and as author of many 
scientific treatises, articles, papers 
and books. Two of his books, which 
are much in demand, are ‘Modern 
Cereal Chemistry” and “The Prac- 
tice and Science of Baking.” ‘Mod- 
ern Cereal Chemistry” has run 
through three editions and at present 
Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos joint- 
ly are at work on a fourth edition, 
which will probably run to between 
800 and 900 pages and the bibliogra- 
phy will contain over 1,200 refer- 
ences. Another achievement of the 
first order by the joint editors is 
their monthly News Letter, issued 
privately to subscribers to the con- 
trol and advisory service of the labo- 
ratories. In it is reviewed, with 
comments, all the latest develop- 
ments in cereal research and chem- 
istry, and British millers must re- 
ceive much enlightenment and help 
from the publication. 

Associated with Dr. Kent-Jones 
and Dr. Amos is W. Martin, B.Sc., 
their chief chemist and superintend- 
ent of the laboratory work, which 
normally includes the examination of 
about 200 samples of wheat and flour 
each week, together with a large 
number of analyses of other food 
products and assays of vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, etc. A large ther- 
mostatically controlled and uniform 
incubator for use in these assays 
was designed and made by Mr. Mar- 
tin, in co-operation with the main- 
tenance staff of the laboratory, it 
being impossible to obtain such an 
apparatus from the usual instrument 
makers during the war, and it gives 
entire satisfaction. Another inter- 
esting apparatus especially designed 
in the laboratory is one for deter- 
mining granularity of flours by the 
use of a photo-electric cell, while a 
new instrument for the measurement 
of the color of flour is in the ex- 
perimental stage. Considerable work 
has recently come to the laboratory 
in connection with a new official or- 
der in respect to the carbon dioxide 
content of self-rising flour and bak- 
ing powder. A number of baking 
tests also are carried out every day 
by George Austin, the test baker, 
who has been a member of the staff 
of the laboratory for many years 
and is much traveled, having oiten 
accompanied Dr. Kent-Jones on his 
visits to the continent for analytical 
and experimental purposes. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s son is also a member of the 
staff in the milling department. The 
staff has been much depleted owing 
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to the call-up for the armed forces, 
some of whom have been selected 
for scientific work; others have tak- 
en part in all the campaigns, in- 
cluding “D-Day.” 

Throughout the war the labora- 
tory has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to the milling industry in over- 
coming many of the difficulties with 
which it was faced and in contribut- 
ing to the scientific headway which 
has been made in the production 
flour during the war years. It 
also has been of inestimable service 
to the Ministry of Food and other 
eovernment departments. With the 
rapid advance in scientific knowledge 
and the insistent demand for re- 
search in all branches of food pro- 
duction, the opportunities for ex- 
pansion in the work of the labora- 
tory in the postwar years would 
seemingly be manifold with increas- 
ing scope for the knowledge, experi- 
ence and skill of its directors, at 
and abroad. 

L. F. BROEKMAN. 
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A New Book 
for Millers 








“Plour Milling,” by J. F. Lockwood. 
Sit pages, 223 illustrations, Northern Pub- 
lishing Co.,. Liverpool and London. $7 net. 


The author of “Flour Milling,” J. 
F. Lockwood, is a director of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., a large British mill ma- 
chinery and equipment manufactur- 
ing firm. Sir Ernest Simon, govern- 
ing director of the firm, states in a 
foreword to the book: “It is unusual 
for a firm to publish the scientific 
knowledge that forms the basis of its 
success, but we have decided to do 
so both in our own and in the public 
interest.” 

Sir Ernest also states that ‘this 
book sets forth for the first time the 


main scientific facts and principles 
which are necessary to a full under- 
standing of the many and varied as- 


pects of the science of flour milling 
and of flour milling engineering.” 
That is a rather sweeping statement, 
especially from a man who, in 1930, 
was the author of “The Physical 
Science of Milling.” 

Regardless of whether American 
millers agree with Sir Ernest’s mod- 
est claim, the book by Mr. Lockwood 


definitely belongs in the library of 
every miller interested in a rather 
comprehensive discussion of milling, 
written, of course, from the English 
viewpoint. The author states in a 
preface that “modern milling ma- 


chines are so largely standardized 
that it would be tedious to describe 
more than one of each type. . eS 
And, quite naturally, since he had ac- 
cess to Simon machinery drawings 
and details, it is Simon machinery 
that gets the large share of the at- 
tention in his discussions of milling 
machinery. 

But, regardless of the make of the 
machine used, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of flour milling are the same 
in the United States as in Great 
Britain. And Mr. Lockwood, in 
“Flour Milling,” has presented an 
able discussion of those principles. 
In preparing the text matter, the 
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author attempted to make the volume 
equally useful: to the student and 
the experienced miller. Some parts 
of the book, therefore, assume on the 
part of the reader a fundamental 
knowledge of milling technology and 
the beginner may find it heavy going. 
On the other hand, there are some 
parts which the experienced miller 
will be inclined to gloss over as being 
too elemental for him. 

The book is divided in three main 
parts: The first is concerned with 
wheat, its cleaning and storage plus 
descriptions of the operating princi- 
ples of the machines used. The sec- 
ond part is devoted to discussions of 
grinding the wheat into flour and 


descriptions of the machines used. 
The third part deals with manage- 
ment problems. 

An attempt has been made in one 
chapter of the book to acquaint op- 
erative millers with the various qual- 
ity tests for mill stocks. The con- 
tent of this chapter is similar in 
character to the series of articles 
dealing with cereal chemistry for the 
operative miller that are appearing 
currently in this journal. 

“Flour Milling” certainly is a book 
that progressive flour millers should 
have in their libraries, to be added 
to such volumes as “Studies in Prac- 
tical Milling,” “Practical Milling,” 
“Flour Milling,” and other of the too 
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few pieces of literature dealing with 
the science of flour milling. 


Paul L. Dittemore. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The nearer we can come to clean- 
ing the bran material previous to the 
reduction of milling stock, the less 
is the waste. Thus, by keeping out 
the fifth break middlings from the 
body of the other middlings, the pro- 
portion of waste is less; and, while 
the bulk of middlings may not be so 
large where this stock is omitted, it 
will be cleaner, and for that reason 
the yield of patent flour from the 
wheat will be larger.—Louis Gibson 
in “Gradual Reduction Milling.” 











We Design and Install FINE MILL MACHINERY for Millers of Fine Flour 


The 
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SPEED 
STREAM- 
LINED 
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4x17—Style “N”’—Belt Drive 


* 


UNEXCELLED 
CAPACITY 
AND 
PERFORMANCE 
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The Rotomaster is not only a valuable addition to your 
machinery—it is a new and active member of your sales staff. 
It permits you to talk about finer flour, gives you a quality edge 
over those who are not quite so painstaking about their flour 


excellence. 


ROTOMASTER’S VITAL STATISTICS 


Combining all the best features of sifter 


construction. 


Suspended Sieve 
Square Sieves. 


Prevent Leaking. 


Box 
Each Sieve Complete 
with Built-In Channels and Carrier 
Bottoms, with Tops Plush-Lined to 


with Stacked 


Furnished in 4, 6 and 8 Sections. Up 
to 27 Sieves deep. 

Top and Bottom Pocket Weights to In- 
sure Perfect Balance in Operation. 
Belt Drive by Means of Pulley and 

Double Idlers Securely Attached to 


Sieve Box, for Top or Bottom Drive. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 








Qualitative Tests 





(Continued from page 6a.) 

the unacidified silver nitrate solution 
is used, once one has learned to dis- 
tinguish the nature of the different 
spots by their colors. The color of 
the silver chloride spots is decidedly 
purple, while those formed by silver 
phosphate are greenish gray. 

The spots caused by the silver 
phosphate can be made to disappear 
at least partly by pouring dilute nitric 


Fulton Bag & 


MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs 


peal of your bags. 
packages with added sales value. 


acid over the exposed surface, leav- 
ing the purple colored silver chloride 
spots to stand out more prominently. 
The best way to proceed with this 
test is as follows: 

In the first place have the silver 
nitrate ready before dipping the flour 
slick. The slick is then immersed 
for about 15 to 20 seconds and the 
silver nitrate solution should be ap- 
plied without much delay after the 
slick is removed from the water. 
Then the slick is taken to a window 
and exposed to the light. Within 
approximately a minute, spots will 
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FATE 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 


to new workers. 


should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 


ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


400 W. 
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the flour was actually treated with 
either or both of the two ingredients, 
salt and phosphate. 

Further treatment with dilute 
nitric acid for closer distinction be- 
tween salt and phosphate may be 
made as described above. 

The approximate amount of phos- 
phate added to a flour can be deter- 
mined by comparing a treated slick 
of the flour with a slick of a set of 
flour samples with known phosphate 
content. 





Avoiding Heat Stroke 





(Continued from page 10a.) 


whole body by immersing the hands 
in cold water has recently been re- 
examined by F. H. Koenig The prac- 
tical conclusion of these studies is 
that cooling the face and the hands 
are effective means to prevent heat 
exhaustion. 

Light, easily digested food will help 
to keep the body temperature down. 








form on the surface of the slick if 
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Fruits, vegetables and salads are par- 
ticularly appropriate on hot days, 
with only little fat and sugar. Most 
suitable are cold fruit juices and 
iced sherbets. 

Light colors are preferable for 
clothing. White material keeps out 
the warm rays of the sun, the next 
best being a pale yellow. Putting 
the capacity of heat absorption for 
white at 100, we have 102 for pale 
yellow, 150 for light gray, 168 for 
red, 198 for light brown and 208 for 
black. Black clothing is more than 
twice as warm as white clothing. A 
draught of air may be obtained by 
opening opposite doors and windows, 
or by electric fans. 

To avoid discomfort from heat, 
keep calm. If you feel like quarrel- 
ing or getting upset—winter is the 
time for it. Any excitement speeds 
up the circulation and produces heat. 
Work helps in overcoming the un- 
pleasant feeling of heat to great ex- 
tent. Interesting, absorbing work 
distracts the thoughts—and the more 
we forget about the heat the easier 
it is to put up with it. 





Quickly 


Installed! 
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CONSTRUCTION 








FLOUR STORAGE AND 
BLENDING TANKS 


Completely prefabricated in our 
plant. Butt-joined horizontal joints 
and standing seam vertical joints 


with enclosing cleat assure a 
strong, tight, neat job. Sectional 
construction permits compact 


packing for shipping and easy 
handling. Made in sizes to suit 
your needs. 
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1s CW a DAY DUAL-CLONE 


BOLTED FLANGE CONSTRUCTION 


(Design 2) 
DUST COLLECTOR 


Requires only assembling and bolting to- 
gether at the flanges. Completely pre- 
fabricated and riveted at factory. Solves 
problem of inside installation of larger 
sizes. Has all the important DUAL- 
CLONE advantages. Packs compactly 
for shipment. 


Let DAY Service Save You Money 


Over 64 years’ experience, correct en- 
gineering and complete facilities for de- 
signing, fabricating and installing all 
sheet metal work of 10-gauge or lighter 
—complete dust control systems, bag 
cleaners, pneumatic conveyors, hoppers, 
spouting, etc. Write us about your needs. 


The DAY Company 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


in Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
613 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg 
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rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. —TWwo magnets in one; TWICE 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


a ‘ THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
tye ema : 29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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- Reasons Why 
STONHARD RESURFACER 


Selues Your Floor Problems 














TRUCKING SURFACES 
STONHARD RESURFACER 


can be laid down where it is 
needed most, where trucking is 
heaviest. It is here that it 
proves most beneficial, because 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
improves with heavy trucking. 





} PATCHING 


Ease of application makes 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
particularly valuable in patch- 
ing ruts, holes and breaks in 
floors, because it can be feather- 
edged down to the existing floor 
level. 





® COMPLETE FLOOR 
RESURFACING 


Its excellent, enduring and elas- 
tic qualities make complete 
overlays with STONHARD 
RESURFACER ideal not only 
for maintenance and _ existing 
surfaces, but also for new con- 
struction as well. 


STONHARD RESURFACER CAN BE 
APPLIED OVER ANY TYPE OF FLOOR 
Concrete, Wood, Brick or Composition 





@We will 


invoice. 





TRY A DRUM on Our TRIAL BASIS 


send a drum 
RESURFACER on trial to any responsible 
milling firm. Use it. Test its performance for 
30 days, if not satisfactory, we will cancel our 


of STONHARD 








STONHARD 


COMPANY 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


Serving Industry Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 








Legal Obligations 





(Continued from page 5a.) 


uing the “temporary” war job as part 
of its regular, postwar operations. 
In this case, the veteran will prob- 
ably be considered to have the re- 
employment rights of any permanent 
employee. 

Of the countless jobs brought into 
being or altered by the arms pro- 
gram many will vanish with the end 
of the war; others will be borderline 
cases, part permanent, part tempo- 
rary. You will have to settle every 
such case on its own merits in a 
common sense, practical way. 

The employee and the employer 
may make an agreement canceling 
the veteran’s legal re-employment 
right. The law is plain on this point: 
“Nothing contained in this act shall 
prevent (a) modification, termination, 
or cancellation of any contract, lease 
or bailment or any obligation secured 
by mortgage, trust deed, lien, or other 
security in the nature of a mortgage 
: pursuant to a written agree- 
ment of the parties thereto . . . exe- 
cuted during or after the period of 
military service of the person con- 
cerned. . el 

This section has already been 
passed upon by a U. S. district court. 
The employer and the employee had 
agreed that either might terminate 
the employment at any time. Later, 
the employee, in view of his impend- 
ing induction into the armed forces, 
entered into a supplemental agree- 
ment with the employer, incorporat- 
ing the termination provisions by 
reference, and receiving as a new con- 
sideration the payment of certain 
sums while on military duty. The 

court sustained the employer’s right to 
cancel the contract and declared that 
the serviceman had lost his right to 
re-employment. (Wright vs. Weaver 
Bros., U.S.D.C., Md., Aug. 15, 1944.) 

When an employer claims that the 
right to re-employment has _ been 
waived, he must produce clear and 
positive evidence to that effect. The 
burden of proving that there was such 
a waiver rests on the employer. 

You must prepare to face the situ- 
ation in which a veteran asks for a 
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better job than the one he left ang 
refuses to accept the old one. His 
refusal ends your obligation to re. 
hire, but unless you have proof of 
the refusal there may be embarrass. 
ment if the veteran should later de. 
cide to return to the old job he 
originally turned down. To protec 
yourself in such cases, ask the vet. 
eran to sign a written waiver at the 
time he refuses the job to which he 
is legally entitled. Include this waiy. 
er in your personnel records. Tiere 
is certain to be a great deal of litj. 
gation on such questions in the post. 
war period when jobs are scarcer 
than they are now. 

Note that where a veteran waives 
his re-employment right by refusing 
his old job, but is taken on later, he 
no longer enjoys other re-employmient 
rights under the law, such as im. 
munity from discharge for one \ ear 


Are Probationers Temporary’ 

New York State’s Director of Se. 
lective Service, Col. Arthur V. Me. 
Dermott, has declared that a worker 
on probation is a “temporary” em. 
ployee, not entitled to re-employment 
rights. Under the terms of many 
collective bargaining contracts, an 
employee may be probationary any- 
where from 30 days to six months 
During that time he acquires no g¢e- 
niority status. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein* ‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 








The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 








LABORATORY SERVIGE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the ~ 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








@ Increased Bolting 


Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 








Capacity 
@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 








NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Write for a 
FREE FOLDER 


“No Need for 
Floor Sculpture’’ 


No Obligation , 





STONHARD COMPANY 

881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Phila. 8, Pa. 
Please send us your new folder 
Need for Floor Sculpture” and more detailed 
information on STONHARD RESURFACER. 


“There's No 



























CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY » MINNEAPOLIS « DENVER » BUFFALO 
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mars: I a CAT FROM A MOUSE 
later de. A 
d job he — 
O protect 
© the vet. @ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
Jer at the useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
Which he fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
this waiy- IRF jade... . even the salt business! 
ls. There 
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the bost- a . 
> scarcer — ‘ 
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later, he . 
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van, 
voila © you see, in the salt business'we ve got 
rary” ‘ to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
or of Se. Me don't want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
> V. Mc. 9B tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
a worker ones” so completely, you won't find 
ary” em- MR even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
ployment JR* put they don’t want fine dust, either, 
of many F to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
= = j Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
oi ag » of particles small enough to pass 
S NO se. » through a 65-mesh screen! 
Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 


» that we remove over-sized and under- 


y sized salt erystals...as it is to the 
is N) mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
Dressed" as vital!) 
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© Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
— And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
© That's why you can always be sure of 
© clean screening whenever you specify 
© Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 


actual tests! 
bd 
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lave a salt problem, let our 
nN cal Director help! Just drop 
» him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
® Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 
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ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapelis, Minn. 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 
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The United States Civil Service 
Commission has ruled otherwise on 
probationers in federal employment. 
They are considered permanent em- 
ployees and will be restored to their 
former positions on the pre-existing 
probationary basis. 


Still Qualified to Perform 


Although the law says that a vet- 
eran need not be rehired if he is no 
longer qualified to do his old job, 
this provision will be construed very 
liberally in favor of the returning 
serviceman. Selective Service has 
clearly indicated that a refusal to re- 
hire will be justified only where the 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS _ 


types of o I-{ A i 


brown 
label 


veteran is suffering from such mental 
or physical disabilities as would make 
it impossible for him to perform his 
former duties—for instance, a lino- 
type operator who has lost his hands. 

Note, however, that if the use of 
artificial devices would make it pos- 
sible for the veteran to do his old 
work he cannot be considered “un- 
qualified.” Nor can an employer re- 
fuse to rehire a veteran on the ground 
that he has lost his old skill, or is not 
familiar with new developments, 
methods or procedures that are now 
used in connection with the job. 

In such situations the employer 
will be expected to provide whatever 


2la 


training or education is necessary to 
fit the veteran fully for his former 
job. 

Whether or not a veteran is “still 
qualified” is not to be determined on 
the basis of higher or more rigorous 
standards than existed before he left 
his job. Furthermore, he is not sup- 
posed to meet standards which the 
employer may decide to set for others 
with no re-employment rights. Where 
a position has been upgraded to such 
an extent that it is beyond the vet- 
eran’s skill even after a refresher or 
retraining course, he is still entitled 
to a job comparable in skill and equal 
in seniority, status and pay. 


ectoemmnecrmetemnmntnestesiiicit 


In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


on the label: 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
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TYPE A 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 
as the source of iron. 








ne 


(‘sre 
QUALITY 


Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 





TYPE B 


Reductum), 





TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 














Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS * ESTABLISHED 1849 





81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ®© 444 W, GRAND AYVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 
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Gas Production and Retention 


AS production by yeast action 
G and gas retention by gluten 

films in dough are two of the 
most important factors in the pro- 
duction of light bread. Factors which 
influence rate of gas production were 
discussed in the preceding article in 
this series. Methods were shown by 
which the rate of gas production may 
be measured. It was also shown that 
with only minor modifications the 
same apparatus may be used for 
rneasuring gas retention in dough. 


Relationship of Gas Production and 
Retention 


Measuring loaf volume is a usual 
means of determining whether gas 
production and retention in dough 
are good or poor. The amount of 
expansion in dough (and hence loaf 
volume) depends both on the produc- 
tion and the retention of gas since 
there is a relationship between the 


rate produced and amount retained. 
That a high rate of production re- 
sults in proportionately greater re- 
tention as measured by loaf volume 
was shown by Markley and Bailey, 
(1931). The use of 3% of high dia- 
static flour increased the average 
loaf volume of 17 flours from 
wheats grown in central western 
Minnesota from 337 cc to 567 cc or 
68%. The loaf volumes of a simi- 
lar series from northwestern Minne- 
sota were increased from an average 
of 357 ec to 532 cc or 49%. With- 
out the use of the high diastatic flour, 
the loaf volumes and textures were 
unsatisfactory because of the defi- 
ciency in the diastatic enzymes need- 
ed to support adequate yeast fermen- 
tation. 

Gas retention is one of the most 
unique characteristics in dough made 
from wheat flour. This property of 
retaining gas is due to protein found 


By Dr. C. 0. Swanson 


only in wheat. If the substances 
which are naturally present in flour 
do not adequately support the rate 
of gas production, the lack can easily 
be remedied by the addition of sugar 
and diastatic malt. Gas retention, 
however, depends on factors inher- 
ent in the gluten. Defects from this 
cause cannot be remedied as easily 
as the lack of gas producing capacity. 


Comparison of the Rates of Gas Pro- 
duction and Retention 

The upper curve in Figure 1 shows 
the progress of the rate of gas pro- 
duction over a period of a little more 
than seven hours in comparison with 
the rate of retention shown in the 
lower curve (reading from left to 
right). The close proximity of the 
curves at the left indicates that at 
first most of the gas produced is 
retained. The progressively widen- 
ing distance between the curves in- 








DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIABLEND is 


Maltose or 
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dicates that a decreasing percentage 
of the amount produced is retained, 
The steep ascent in the production 
curve persists until the sugar added 
to the dough formula is consumed, 
After that the rate of production js 
distinctly slower because of depend. 
ence on the sugar produced by the 
diastatic enzymes. Near the time at 
which there is a drop in the rate of 
production, there is a sharp decrease 
in the rate of retention. 


Measuring Gas Production and 
Retention 


The apparatus employed for mak- 
ing these curves uses the pressure 
principle and was designed and con- 
structed by Dr. Earl B. Working, 
The outlines of the curves are marked 
by electric sparks which burn one 
hole every four minutes in the graph 
paper held on a slowly revolving 
drum. The retention curve is made 
to start behind the production curve 
so as to keep the two apart at the 
beginning. For these curves this dis. 
tance corresponds to one hour and 
this must be considered in comparing 
points on the two curves. The height 
at any point indicates the pressure 
exerted by the gas on mercury. On 
its surface rests a float which sup- 
ports a wire with a pointer which 
conducts the current to produce the 
sparks. The numerical value of the 
pressure is measured in millimeters 
on the chart paper. This value can 
be converted to volume in cubic cen- 
timeters. The distinct drop in the 
rate of production occurred in about 
3 hours and 20 minutes and the sharp 
drop in the retention rate also oc. 
curred near this time. 


Formation of Gluten Which 
Retains Gas 


Gas retention is made possible by 
the properties of the gluten which 
forms the gas cells or bubbles in the 
dough. Raising of dough by yeast 


fermentation would not occur with- 
out the unique properties of the glu- 
ten. Much study has been given to 
the properties of this gluten because 
on its capacity to form cells or bub- 
bles of the desired size and distribu- 
tion depends the loaf volumes and 
textures of the baked bread. Particu- 
lar reference is given to: Swanson 
(1925, 1937, 1943); Baker (1941) and 
Baker and Mize (1941). There are 
also many others. 

The two factors which enable the 
protein molecules in wetted flour to 
assemble into particles are their 
great attraction for water and their 
configuration. These facilitate their 
sticking together to form the larger 
particles which then may be assen- 
bled into the familiar gluten mass. 

The protein material exists in such 
small units in the endosperm of the 
wheat kernel and hence in the flour 
particle that their outlines cannot be 
seen under the microscope, in con- 
trast to the starch granules which 
can easily be seen. As soon as flour 
is adequately wetted, the protein 
particles start to draw together into 
larger aggregates. This can be seen 
by examining a dispersed piece of 
dough under the microscope. (It is 
necessary, in microscopic examina- 
tion, to use a stain which differen- 
tiates between the gluten particles 
and the starch granules.) 

Because of this tendency to assem- 
ble when wetted it is possible to make 
a separation of gluten from the 
starch by the process of washing in 
water. The manipulation with the 
hands, squeezing and stretching, aids 
in the joining of the gluten particles 
to each other so that finally the glu- 
ten wad is obtained. This wet gluten 
consists of about two thirds water 
held so firmly that it cannot be 
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-rcentage squeezed out by hand pressure. A_ stages of mixing was shown by 
retained, calculation will show that the amount Swanson and Working (1933). When 
roduct ion of water thus held in the gluten com- the mixing was just sufficient to wet 
ar added prises about one third of the total the flour, the usual dough character- 
onsumed, water in dough of average consist- istics were not evident. When ade- 
uction is ency. quately mixed, the dough presented 
, depend. The water holding capacity of glu- one continuous smooth mass. When 
1 by the ten as compared with starch which overmixed, lack of coherence devel- 
> time at occurs in flour is about six times oped finally to such an extent that 
e rate of By ereater than the protein. the mass was more like a paste than 
decrease Be ° a dough. Even the slight amount 
a Mixing Needed to Form Dough of mixing used preparatory to glu- 
, e A certain amount of stretching is ten washing involves a certain 
wien > necessary for the formation of dough. amount of stretching. Kneading 
ie Baker (1941) states: “Desirable mix- dough by hand involves less stretch- 
or mak- [R) jnc methods involve the operations ing than machine mixing and hence 
pressure JB) that stretch, fold or squeeze the takes longer time for proper develop- 
and con- JF qough, such as are obtained in the ment. Even then the same smooth- 
Working. Swanson or in the McDuffee mixer. ness may not be attained, especially 
‘marked There appears to be some magic with high protein hard wheat flours. 
urn one jn the stretching of dough which can- . 
m intnes ‘ ‘ . 
re graph JF not otherwise be obtained.” The Gluten Structure seid Dough Tada) 23 Sete ee ee 
evolving appearance of dough at various In a properly mechanically devel- 1—TREAT INCOMING INFESTED GRAIN. 
is made : 2—GENERAL MACHINERY TREATMENT .. . 
mM curve j -, ta 0 oe — —, “eo 
i yoo n Ores n ‘ 
t at the | canclinete @ ay a SPOT TREATMENTS— 
this ds | fi la e &.aa 
setae : , ' 3—TREAT OUTGOING BOX CARS by dash- 4—RODENTS—comi in the Fall. U 
se = } Gas production—~, —T ing a pint or so to each end before car Larvacide to take the welcome ‘sign oft 
e height & This will hel aah the mat. Larvacide in light dosage, a 
pressure ” rolls out. ue bee’ neip = provecs your generous pint or so per 1,000 sq. ft. of 
i=] clean flour in transit. floor area, will do the job. NO CAR- 
ry. On o| CASS NUISANCE. 
ich sup- = 4 | 
r which ° NO SPECIAL APPLICATORS—UNMISTAKABLE WARNING CUTS AC- 
_ ba E | CIDENT RISK. NO FIRE OR EXPLOSION HAZARD. NO EFFECT ON 
Sane or VA ; BAKING QUALITIES OF FLOUR, AFTER AERATION. 
ee é *— Gas retention 
lue can < 
bic cen- " ‘ 
in the wil eae Write for literature 
n about V4 INNIS, SPEIDEN & co. 
1e sharp re : 
sey Ai Larvacide is a tear gas fumi- 117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6 
A gant. Shipped in liquid form, BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI 
| 3 4 Lo! 6 T in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and CLEVELAND @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 
‘ich 0 Fermentation time in hours 180 Ibs., and handy 1 Ib. Dis- Canadian Distributors and Stock Points 
— ‘ ee, , wen Vitae sah setention | penser Bottles, each in safety STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., LTD. 
sible by Pig. 1.—{ raph showing — ys. vd en ae Tee can, one dozen to case. Stocked Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
iy hich _ in principal cities. 
; in the 
y_ yeast MIXED IN AlR MIXED IN VACUUM 
r wWith- 
he glu- . ‘ 
odinged Established 1870 
because 
or bub- 
istribu- 
es and 
-articu- 
wanson 
11) and for 
are are a 
em Ie FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
os 
jour to and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
tneir Rat 
d their # 
> their eS ae P 
hm i Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
assem- [ae all other grain products is backed by 75 
nass. . Fig. 2—This picture shows the differences in cellular structure of ‘ 3 i i 
n such q breads that have been mixed in air and mixed in vacuum. Illustration years experience in this industry. 
of the a by courtesy of Dr. J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. ‘ P “ 
. ia Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
not be J y™ tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
n con- A 
which fa IF p \ Industry have been the basis of our 
s flour q ati 
LW SEED ( eens operation. 
: oo an Ww Looking toward the future, these same 
ce of fm By new bacteriological and chemical qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
(It 1s : a . . . : : , 
a technics which serve in place of animal possible, improved upon. 
Pf ren- ° 4 ° ruut * . P . . - . 
ae tests, accurate vitamin (and amino [his is our guarantee to the milling in- 


acid) assays are made in days instead 
of weeks—with substantial reduction 
in costs. 


dustries for the important years ahead of 
all of us. 
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Foop ResearcH LaBoraATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, ond ALLIED INDUSTRIES 









A COMPLETELY NEW and UP-TO-DATE TEXT BOOK on FLOUR MILLING 


“FLOUR MILLING” 


By J. F. LOCKWOOD 


Technical Director of HENRY Simon, Ltp., and 


Author of “PROVEN 


“Flour Milling” deals with every aspect of practical milling 
from the reception of wheat to the despatch of finished prod- 
Written by the foremost authority on milling en- 
gineering, this book is absolutely indispensable for students 


ucts. 


and experienced millers alike. 


FLOUR 
MILLING 
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st PMNEST SIMON 


4. F. LOCKWOOD 
$7 
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The appendices include American, Cana- 
dian, French, Spanish and German equiv- 
alents of British milling terms, and revised 
extracts from “The Physical Science of 
Flour Milling” by Sir Ernest Simon. 


Obtainable from— J. D. BROOMHALL, Corn Trade News 
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Production costs for mills of 
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is remarkable for 
the best milling definitions ever 
published, and it gives the lat- 
est and most complete infor- 
mation on 

Flour enrichment. 

85% and 80% extraction flour. 
High vitamin flour. 
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Easy To Make Moisture Tests with a Steinlite 


Almost anyone can learn to operate The 
the Steinlite in a short time. No 
special education or training neces- ods. 
sary. About all one does is (1) 
weigh out a sample, (2) pour it into 

the Steinlite hopper, (3) read a 

meter dial, and (4) compare the 
reading with a chart showing per- 
centage of moisture. 
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oped dough, the gluten seems to exist 
in a continuous three-dimensioned 
network in which the starch granules 
are embedded. The formation of 
such a network is made possible by 
the structure of the protein particles 
and their strong attraction for wa- 
ter. This structure facilitates the 
uniting of the particles into strands 
or fibrils which are covered with 
water films. The water gives mo- 
bility to the dough and the strands 
bind the whole together into a con- 
tinuous dough mass. 


Emulsified Air in Dough 


The air emulsified in dough by the 
mixing process often receives little 
notice, but this air is necessary for 
the production of fine textured bread, 
according to Baker and Mize (1941). 
The main bulk of the dough consists 
of water, starch and protein which 
is mostly in the form of gluten. 

Sugar and salt exist in solution in 
the water or are adsorbed on the 
starch and the protein. Yeast is dis- 
tributed as microscopic cells through- 
out the dough. Dough mixed in air 
may have 8% of its volume occupied 
by gas voids or cells according to 
Baker and Mize (1941). Figure 2 
shows that the bread crumb from 
dough mixed in vacuum had few 
large cells resulting in a coarse tex- 
ture. The crumb from dough mixed 
in air was of fine texture due to 
many small and evenly distributed 
cells. Incorporating the carbon diox- 
ide gas produced a bread crumb simi- 
lar to mixing in air. However, if the 
dough was mixed in carbon dioxide 
and then subjected to 80 lbs pres- 
sure per square inch so as to drive 
out the emulsified gas; the texture 
was like that obtained by mixing in 
a vacuum. Thus for the production 
of the desirable fine crumb texture in 
bread, air or a gas must be emulsi- 
fied into the dough during mixing. 
The air emulsified during the later 
portion of the mixing was shown to 
be of most importance. This demon- 
strates that the small gas cells in 
dough which are essential to the pro- 
duction of fine textured bread orig- 
inate in tiny pockets of air emulsi- 
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fied or inclosed in gluten material, 
Punching and molding created a 
greatly increased number of cells by 
subdividing those already present, 
This provided gluten particles en- 
closing air nuclei or pockets from 
which more cells could expand. 


Structure of the Gas Cell 
The gas cells in dough, according 


to Baker (1941), are composed essen. 
tially of thin glutenous walls which 
are capable of expansion. These 
walls which constitute the partitions 
between the gas cells were covered 
with an impervious continuous film of 
gluten on each surface towards the 
gas. It is this film which gives the 
bubble its gas retaining properties, 
The starch was carried between the 
cell walls. The gas nucleous of 
emulsified air from which the bub- 
bles originate is contained in a small 
portion of gluten. As the bubble ex- 
pands due to production of the gas 
carbon dioxide by yeast, the walls 
need more gluten to maintain their 
continuity. This additional amount 
of gluten needed for the expanding 
wall first uses the gluten in the nu- 
cleous in which the cell originated 
and then more gluten is drawn from 
that in the starch gluten matrix of 
the endosperm material (Baker, 
1941). Thus there must be an ade- 
quate fluidity due to water so that 
gluten can move from the place 
where it is more concentrated into 
the expanding wall. The beneficial 
effects from punching are due to the 
collapsing of the glutenous cell sur- 
faces and thus providing new glute- 
nous centers in which emulsified gas 
nuclei can develop and form thin 
gluten walls enclosing smaller cells. 

From what has been said it fol- 
lows that the capacity of dough to 
retain gas, and hence form bread 
of desirable volume and texture, de- 
pends on two main factors: (1) 
There must be a sufficient amount of 
protein to form the needed number 
of cells, and (2) the quality of the 
protein must be such that the cell 
walls of the desired thinness have 
adequate strength to retain the gas. 

These factors will be discussed in 
next month’s article. 
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THE EVIL WEEVIL—An advertising agency staff artist neatly solves 
the insect infestation problem with the suggestions in the picture shown 
above. Ken Fisher, advertising manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., sent the picture to this journal with the explanation that 
the insect infestation problem “reached the ears of one of the artists at 
our advertising agency and this bit of art is the result.” Mr. Fisher said 
that everyone in his organization got some fun out of the drawing and 
added that perhaps the readers of this journal would enjoy the picture, 


too. 
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Finger - Tip 


Facts... 


An inventory and appraisal of your 
grain processing plant by our trained 
engineers places at your disposal a 
neat, orderly volume which consists of 
facts — not guesses — regarding the 
value of each piece of equipment, each 


building. 















Such a record has proven to be of 
inestimable value on countless occa- 
sions. That is why our clients con- 
tinue with us year after year. 








Is the inventory of your plant a hodge- 
podge collection of shipping inven- 
tories, receipted bills, tax assessor’s 







statements, etc.?P 







An appraisal by us will supply you 
with accurate information at your 
finger-tips. Let us discuss it with you. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wooden Plow Shares, as in Biblical Times, Are Still in Use in the Holy Land 
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Egyptian Harvest Methods Unchanged 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


stones for other neighborhoods where 
such suitable raw material was not 
available. We may be sure that 
there was plenty of wheat around 
Lake Galilee to make whole wheat 
flour, but we saw no fields which 
would yield 100 fold, nor 60 nor yet 
30. Wheat in the Jewish settlements 
in the bottom lands had already been 
harvested and may have been, prob- 
ably was, higher yielding. 

Driving back to the good hotel at 
Tiberias, we stopped a moment at 
the electric-powered, modern, 50-sack 
flour mill, near Tiberias. There is 
an ice plant in connection. The mill- 
er is an Argentinian. The wheat 


ground is Canadian Rendova (looks 
like Dr. John Parker’s Tenmargq) and 
some Australian. He required high 
protein wheat and the native white 
wheats make good pastry and flat 
cakes but not good bread flour. 

Looking at the heavy millstones 
recalled a word of the Great Teacher 
who has been overemphasized as be- 
ing pacifistic. Indignant at a certain 
brand of scoffers, he said they should 
have a millstone tied to their necks 
and they should be cast into the sea 
where it was deepest. There would 
not be any question as to the result, 
and it might be the way to dispose 
of some of these war criminals. 
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| 1. CONSTANT CHECK: weigh scale, 
at a glance, shows amount fed. 
2. INSTANT CONTROL: hand wheel 
adjustment of a dial having 100 grad- 
vations. 
3. SIMPLE MECHANISM: design of 


feeder guarantees even distribution and | 
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This feeder is a precision machine designed especially fo 
“enrichment” requirements. Its constant accuracy and sim- 
plicity of adjustment to obtain the desired rate of feed 
make it the ideal feeder for vitamins. Yes, and its built to 
give years of dependable, trouble-free operation. Not 


rally, the finer mills use OMEGA. 


May we tell you all about this Vitamiser? 


Sincerely 
OMEGA 
MACHINE CO. 


(DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 
89 Codding Street, Providence 1, R. |. . 
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Your Concrete Dentist Can Prevent Trouble, Too 


Concrete, like a human tooth, is subject to 
external attack and resultant decay. Water 
and gases seep through the pores of concrete 
and create a chemical reaction deep inside 
the silo wall. Hidden damage occurs much 
as hidden decay between your teeth. 


Mending concrete cavities is a job for ex- 
perts. Daubing the crumbling surface with 
mastics is no remedy for decayed concrete. 
Western Waterproofing engineers are ex- 
perts. They have the “know-how” to put your 
concrete structures back in first class condi- 
tion. Let us consult with you regarding your 
problem. 
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This cavity in the side 





of a grain silo has been 
cleaned back to sound 
concrete, just as your 
dentist removes de- 
cayed material in a 
tooth. The workman 
is filling the cavity 
with pneumatically ap- 


plied concrete. 
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BETTER MILL HOUSEKEEPING 


HE United States Food and Drug Administra- 

tion is reported to be quite disturbed because 
of the upward trend in the number of cases of 
insect infestation of flour. The bureau’s respon- 
sibilities include the obligation to make sure that 
food manufacturing plants are clean and that the 
products will not be made under conditions which 
may result in contamination. 

Inspectors of the administration are checking 
up on flour mills. They report that insect infesta- 
tion is not confined or limited to small mills. 
Serious infestation has been found in large mills. 

Perhaps a hint of what action the Food and 
Drug Administration could or might take against 
a company whose manufacturing plant is infested 
was contained in an address made by Roy S. 
Pruitt, chief of the bureau’s St. Louis office. In 
the address, made -before a gathering of opera- 
tive millers in St. Louis, Mr. Pruitt stated that 
the Pure Food and Drug Act empowers the en- 
forcement agency to obtain injunctions against 
the mills, prohibiting them from shipping the 
flour in interstate commerce. 

That course of action has not been invoked 
against any member of the milling industry thus 
far. Such an action was taken, however, against 
a bakery because of the fact that the inspectors 
found that the baker’s products were being pro- 
duced under insanitary conditions. 

Mr. Pruitt mildly scolded the millers when he 
said that “too many industries spend millions of 
dollars trying to make a good product out of a 
bad situation instead of trying to correct the 
situation itself.” 

The naming of flour milling companies in 
federal citations and notices of judgment in con- 
nection with flour seizures is being discontinued 
in instances where the mill clearly has no re- 





sponsibility. The Food and Drug Administration, 
its officers point out, has no intention of making 
a horrible example of any milling company, but 
they do add, in a firm voice, that it is their re- 
sponsibility and intention to make sure that all 


food products, including flour, reach the consum- 
er in a sanitary condition. 

Just what the solution to the infestation prob- 
lem may be is difficult to suggest. Some mill 
managers rightfully claim that they cannot ob- 
tain sufficient help in the mill to keep the plant 
as clean as they would like it. 


In all too many instances flour becomes in- 
fested after it leaves the mill—either through 
shipment in an infested boxcar or through stor- 
age in an infested warehouse. The miller’s claim 


in the past is that he has no control over those 
conditions. Many mills, however, have assumed 
at least a part of the responsibility by doing all 
in their power to prevent infestation while their 
product is either in transit or in storage. 


It all adds up to the plain fact that flour 
millers will profit by doing their utmost to see 
that their mills as well as their flour is clean. 


Clean flour alone will not satisfy the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Perhaps the whole infestation problem will be 
licked after the war by the use of DDT in treat- 
ment of flour containers, boxcars and warehouses. 
But that does not solve the problem of the mo- 
ment. Better housekeeping seems to be the only 
Solution at hand. 

@®ee 


It is not in the power of the government to 
make everybody more prosperous. It can raise 
the income of the farmers by forcibly restrict- 
ing domestic agricultural production. But the 
higher prices of farm products are paid by the 
consumers, not by the state. The counterpart 
of the farmers’ higher standard of living is the 
lowering of the standard of living of the rest 
of the nation. The government can protect the 
small shops against the competition of depart- 
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ment stores and chain stores. But here again 
the consumers foot the bill. The state can im- 
prove the conditions of a part of the wage earn- 
ers by allegedly pro-labor legislation or by giving 
a free hand to labor-union pressure and compul- 
sion. But if this policy does not result in a 
corresponding rise in the prices of manufac- 
tures, thereby bringing real wage rates back to 
the market level, it brings about unemployment 
of a considerable part of those willing to earn 
wages.—Ludwig von Mises, in “Bureaucracy.” 


e®e @ 
AN ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT 


S this journal so often has said to the whole- 
sale baker, there is danger in too much self- 
assurance concerning the quality and taste appeal 
of his loaf. It is good, but not too near perfect 
to offer safe defense against all criticism. Re- 
search and experiment may have brought discour- 
aging or unprofitable results, but these should 
not be allowed to become definitive. The loaf of to- 
morrow need not necessarily be tied to today’s 
sales record. 

These truisms are recognized and even pro- 
fessed by most wholesale bakers, and yet there 
is a pretty tough protective covering in their 
attitude toward the customer. This attitude seems 
to be fairly well expressed by one who may prop- 
erly be considered a representative spokesman. 
Vernon C. Usher, president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, says in the club’s “chatter” letter: 

“In my judgment every baker is making an 
honest effort to please his customers. There is 
nothing very much wrong with the quality of 
bread produced today. The matter of flavor is so 
debatable. Perhaps it could be improved some- 
what. The sweet cereal fermentation flavor so 
often mentioned probably is covered up to some 
degree in some cases, but, everything considered, 
bakers’ bread is good. In no other form can you 
buy so much good wholesome food for so little 
money.” 

Mr. Usher thus shows less concern with bread’s 
quality and attractiveness than with the way it 
is promoted. This, he thinks, is the industry’s 
weakest line of defense and its chief vulnerability 
to such attacks as the recent outburst in Read- 
er’s Digest, which was “simply another case of 
preying upon the ignorance of the people.” It 
is the industry’s fault, he complains, that these 
things should happen to it. “We have failed,” he 
says, “properly to educate the consuming public 
as to the real true value of bread—thus fortify- 
ing its position in the minds of mankind.” 

Nobody complains about milk. Doctors ap- 
prove of it. Everybody accepts it. No faddist 
would dream of writing about it an article en- 
titled, “No Matter How You Bottle It, It Isn’t 
Fit to Drink.” And why does the dairy industry 
enjoy such immunity from public criticism? Mr. 
Usher says it is explained by the fact that the in- 
dustry has done a good selling job. 

The parallel] between milk and bread may not 
be exact—though it ought to be. But without 
raising or prejudicing the notion that there still 
is something that might be done as a continuous 
policy and program of the wholesale baking in- 
dustry toward production of a more universally 
satisfactory loaf, there can be entire agreement 
with Mr. Usher upon the matter of persuading 


23 


the public of the merits of bread as it is. ‘“Tell- 
ing the world” is that indispensable “something- 
added” which is as vital to the whole problem of 
maximum bread consumption as any of the es- 
sential ingredients of the loaf itself. 


e@®e°@ 

OUT OF THE BEAN BAG.—Add beans to 
the foods we should fret about. Congressman 
William A. Pittenger joins with the former 
Indiana congressman, Sam Pettengill, in mutual 
fear that present OPA policies will bring about 
a bean shortage, and suggests that we should 
divert a few of our tears from meat hook, but- 
ter crock and sugar bowl to the neglected bean 
bag. One of Pettengill’s recent “Inside Your 
Congress” articles contains this proteid apos- 
trophe: “Consider the mute, meek bean, my 
friends. No poet ever wrote a sonnet on the 
bean; no oil painting of the beautiful bean adorns 
our galleries; no sculptured marble bean rises 
majestic in our public squares; nor have we ever 
been lulled to reverie by a symphony in bean 
minor. This is grossly unjust. For truly the 
sturdy bean has served Britain better than 
Wellington, and America better than Bowles. 
Melt up the bronze generals, turn the portraits 
of bureaucrats to the wall, but give the bean 
its place in the sun.” 


e@ee 
CONTRACT TROUBLE 


ALTHOUGH it is not possible for us to under- 
4 stand from this distance all the considera- 
tions in the case of the Chicago Board of Trade 
directors to liquidate the July and September 
corn futures contracts with no penalty, it seems 
to be an arbitrary and dangerous move in the 
face of circumstances which surround all futures 
trading. 

Granted that ceilings make a difficult situa- 
tion under which to operate, and that an unusual 
supply position causes those who expect to deliver 
to find themselves greatly embarrassed, many 
grain men nonetheless find in this decision (to im- 
pose no penalty for failure to fulfill a contract) a 
weakness in the whole structure of futures con- 
tract markets that will be seized upon by enemies 
of our way of grain marketing. 

It can be said now by opponents of futures 
trading that it really never has been a contract 
market, and must be considered only speculative 
and certainly not a bona fide hedge. Those who 
have sold cash corn and covered in the Chicago 
futures will attest to that, but now, incidentally, 
will find little sympathy from their buyers who 
still want the corn. 

Regardless of the reasoning behind the decision, 
it must be admitted that many will point to the 
luxurious position of the man who sells short at 
the ceiling. His is the chance to gain sharply if 
semething should weaken the market. But he 
has no opportunity to be penalized either by be- 
ing forced to find and deliver the commodity or 
to pay damages. 

The corn market, except for the prospect that 
the Kansas City futures market may be handled 
in a different manner, has suddenly become strict- 
ly a cash affair, with no hedge, no index of future 
values, and few men with the heart to help open 
another contract month lest it, too, becomes mere- 
ly a gesture. 

Those who trade in futures contracts, in our 
opinion, should be fully aware of the considera- 
tions before they make transactions. In this case, 
such a realistic viewpoint would have caused far 
less trading, would have left a small open interest 
that could have been satisfied, and would have 
protected the sanctity of that kind of contract. 
To bring the highest possible price to the farmer, 
to maintain orderly marketing and to permit the 
grain trade to function with sufficient economy to 
justify its existence, we must have futures mar- 
kets. Incidents such as this action strip the mar- 
ket of its function and dignity, and make it far 
more vulnerable to attack. 
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Vancouver Wheat Exports Only Half 
of Last Year, But Expected to Gain 


Vancouver, B. C.—While export 
shipments of wheat from this port in 
the crop year ending July 31 were 
just a little better than half the vol- 
ume moved the previous year, the 
prospects at the opening of the 1945- 
46 season on Aug. 1 were much 
brighter. 

Export loadings here for the past 
season were 10,146,543 bus, compared 
with 17,668,286 bus the previous year, 
but it must be remembered that the 
latter figure was made up to a large 
extent of Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases for Pacific Coast feeding, 
while last season’s movement was for 
overseas. 

July exports were the largest of 
the season, some 3,615,466 bus to va- 
rious destinations. Much of this was 
on government orders, but it also in- 
cluded one full cargo for private ac- 
count to Peru and also a shipment of 
3,000 tons to South Africa. This lat- 
ter movement was the first from here 
in a long period and might have been 
considerably larger but for the scar- 
city of ships. Originally it was 


planned to move many times that 
amount but in the absence of Pacific 
tonnage, the shipment was made 
from Atlantic ports. 

Movement in the current crop year 
will depend almost entirely on the 
amount of tonnage made available 
here. Already many ships originally 
scheduled to load wheat here for 
world trades have been diverted to 
war trades and until the Pacific war 
reaches its climax, this shortage is 
expected to continue. 

Current prospects for August are 
for a movement somewhat around the 
July total. Elevator stocks here are 
ample for any large movement. There 
are some 14,000,000 bus now in store 
with millions of bushels available in 
country elevators for shipment here 
as needed. 

The neighboring ports of New 
Westminster and Victoria had only 
limited exports last season. The 
former moved 373,332 bus, against 
881,654 bus the previous year, while 
the latter’s figures were 282.213 and 
201,033 bus, respectively. 





Lake Shipments of 524,000,000 Bus 


of Canadian Grain Set New Record 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian § ship- 
ments of grain from the head of the 
lakes in the crop year ending July 
31, 1945, amounted to 524,000,000 
bus. This is the largest movement 
through Fort William and _ Port 
Arthur in Canada’s history and far 
outstrips the previous peak of 1928- 
29, when 386,000,000 bus’ were 
shipped. Shipments have been high 
all during the crop year. 

Even before navigation closed last 
fall, 257,000,000 bus had been moved 
from the head of the lakes. Of the 
total shipments more than 300,000,- 
000 bus represented wheat exported 
through both Canadian and United 
States ports. The bulk of this grain 
is going to liberated countries in 
Europe. 

Since V-E day, grain has taken an 
important place in Canada’s export 
trade, almost offsetting declines in 
war goods shipments. It is estimated 
that in order to meet requirements 
it will be necessary to move 28,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 bus per month 
through Canadian seaports and from 


NEW CROP ALBERTA WHEAT 
MOVES TO ELEVATOR 
Winnipeg, Man.—Harvesting of 
early barley, winter wheat and fall 
rye is now underway in the extreme 
southern part of Alberta, and the first 
load of new barley and new wheat 
was delivered at an elevator at Bur- 
dett, Alberta, last week. The cut- 
ting of spring wheat, however, is still 
some time away. Burdett is rough- 
ly 50 miles southwest of Medicine 

Hat. 


10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bus a month 
through United States ports. 

It is also estimated that Canada 
will start the new crop year with a 
wheat carry-over of 275,000,000 to 
285,000,000 bus, compared with 355,- 
000,000 bus visible a year ago. 
Current Canadian crop _ prospects, 
which are discouraging in some 
areas of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, are for a crop of around 300,- 
000,000 bus. In fact, some say that 
Canada will be lucky if that total is 
achieved. Last year’s wheat crop 
amounted to 435,535,000 bus. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION BAN EXTENDED 

Toronto, Ont.—The ban on Cana- 
dian conventions first put on for the 
period of June 20 to July 20 has been 
extended indefinitely and the annual 
meeting of the Independent Master 
Bakers Association of Ontario, sched- 
uled for Oct. 16-17, may be off. This 
will depend on whether this regula- 
tion is suspended in the meantime. 
The congestion in hotel accommoda- 
tions and railway facilities made it 
imperative for the authorities to pro- 
hibit gatherings of this kind for the 
time being. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CROP ONTARIO WHEAT 
MOVING TO MARKET FREELY 


Toronto, Ont.—Good progress is be- 
ing made with the harvesting of win- 
ter wheat in Ontario under most fa- 
vorable weather conditions. The grain 
now is beginning to move freely to 
market. The quality is good but 
some of it is a little high in mois- 
ture content due to heavy rains in 


various stages of the growing and 
maturing period. 

The acreage of this grain to be 
harvested is 662,000 against 668,000 
last year, from which the yield 
was 20,908,000 bus. 

The condition of spring crops in 
Ontario has improved greatly. Some 
oats and barley have been cut, but 
little threshing has been done as yet. 
Corn is looking well, but is late and 
may suffer from early frosts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO REQUEST APPROVAL OF 
BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—An announcement 
by the Canadian minister of finance, 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, states that parlia- 
ment will be asked at the forthcom- 
ing session to approve concurrence in 
the financial set-up agreed upon by 
Great Britain, the United States and 
their allies at Bretton Woods. Mr. 
Ilsley also stated that there is no 
foundation for the rumors current in 
New York and London that the Ca- 
nadian dollar is to be placed on a 
parity with United States dollars. 

Mr. Ilsley went on to say that Can- 
ada has not been enriched in terms 
of American dollars by the war. On 
the contrary the dollar balance 
against this country has increased 
during the war period. 

At its coming session parliament 
will be asked to approve an interna- 
tional currency with fixed rates of 
exchange between the participating 
countries. Also, it will be asked to 
authorize an international bank for 
postwar purposes. The Canadian 
government welcomes the decision of 
the United States to participate in 
these efforts to encourage world 
trade. 

In the meantime exchange control 
is to continue in Canada until the 
monetary fund provided for in the 
Bretton Woods proposals becomes 
fully operative. In reality there are 
no restrictions between Canada and 
the United States on current account 
transactions. The real difficulty at 
present is in the position of the pound 
sterling in relation to Canadian and 
United States dollars. 

Canada is pledged to put up $300,- 
000,000 in United States currency as 
her contribution toward the capital 
structure of the proposed monetary 
fund. She will also participate in the 
international bank arrangement by 
putting up $325,000,000 in United 
States funds for banking purposes. 

A. H. Bi 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM E. REID DIES 

Winnipeg, Man.—William E. Reid, 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange for the past 41 years, died 
suddenly on July 20. He was 64 
years old. Born at Bayfield, Ont., 
Mr. Reid came to Winnipeg in 1899, 
and shortly after his arrival entered 
the grain business with the Muir 
Grain Co. He became a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 
1904, and 17 years later incorporated 
his own organization under the name 
of the Wm. E. Reid Co., of which 
he was president until his death. A 
keen golfer, Mr. Reid was a mem- 
ber of several clubs. 


Substantially Lower 
North American 
Carry-over Predicted 


Winnipeg, Man.—The carry-over oj 
old wheat in North America at the 
end of the 1944-45 crop year will }y 
substantially lower than was antici. 
pated a month ago, according to a 
survey by the Dominion Bureau oj 
Statistics. 

The reduction has resulted fiom a 
heavier export movement than has 
been anticipated, the bureau said 
It now appears that the combined 
carry-over of old wheat in Canad, 
and the United States at the end of 
their respective crop years will not 
exceed 550,000,000 bus. A year agi 
the carry-over totaled 672,000,000, 

Canada’s prospective year-end 
stockpile of wheat is being rapidly 
whittled down by a vigorous export 
program, said the bureau. Overseas 
clearances of wheat and wheat flour 
have passed the 40,000,000-bu mark 
during each of the months of May 
and June. 

Total exports for the crop year 
may equal the 344,000,000 bus ex- 
ported in 1943-44. Although no of- 
ficial estimate of the carry-over wil 
be available until Aug. 17, it does not 
appear likely that more than 285, 
000,000 bus of old wheat will be held 
over into the new crop year. 

While the prospects for the Ca- 
nadian spring wheat crop are bright 
in some sections of the prairies, many 
farmers will find that the present 
14-bu limitation on deliveries will 
cover all the wheat which they have 
to sell. It is not unlikely that Can- 
ada’s exports of spring wheat in 
1945-46 will equal or exceed her 
production, which would m¢ 
greatly reduced carry-over at th 
end of July, 1946, the bureau said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS 
BEING RELAXED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the man) 
signs that war has diminished is t 
be found in the fact that Canada is 
unwinding the red tape of her censor- 
ship. The office in Toronto which has 
had control of this business for 4 
part of eastern Canada is closed and 
the records have gone to Oitawa 
From there the censoring of !etters 
newspaper copy and all the other 
functions of this particular war ac 
tivity will hereafter be conducted 
There will still be a certain amount 
of supervision but the more intimate 
forms of censorship will not be notice- 
able to the ordinary citizen. O! 
course, the Japanese war involves 
some attention and will unti! thal 
conflict is ended. Whenever any mat- 
ter arises in press or business circles 
which seems to call for consideration 
those responsible are under oblig% 
tion to consult the office in Ottawa 
and arrangements have been made 
for telegraphic service at the ex 
pense of the board of censors where 
by this may be done. Quick atten 
tion to all such requests for rulings 
is assured. 
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Statistics on Flour Production 








(Continued from page 20.) 
DAILY RATED AND ANNUAL FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 


BY REGIONS* (Sacks) 


TABLE A—1943 U. S, 


Mills 2,000 Sacks 
and Less Daily 


Mills Over 2,000 


All Mills Sacks Daily 




















Re 
Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual 
Kan Colo.. 205,418 62,857,908 131,109 22,738,554 
Ka 
Tex: kla....e- 114,797 35,127,882 39 11,462,148 
M re ee 97,304 5,024 3,715 7,218,234 
1 
Minn D., Mont. 155,332 $7,531,592 118,862 11,159,820 
oR. Aun anes 114,111 34,917,966 105,32 2,689,434 
Wa e., 
Id ih, Cal 116,956 35,788,536 80,040 24,492,240 6,916 11,296,296 
Ind Iowa, 
Ky nn. .. 165,945 50,779,170 98,601 30,171,906 67,344 20,607,264 
Wis Ohio 
| Mad... 129,267 39,555,702 56,700 17,350,200 72,567 22,205,502 
N.¢ Ga., W 
Va erm .« 37,989 11,624,634 4,562 1,395,972 10,228,662 
l cove 2,287,229 347,958,414 746,250 228,352,500 390,869 119,605,914 
ides those mills reporting flour production data to the Bureau of the Census 


24-hour day. Annual capacity is per 306-day 


monthly capacities 


1943. 
1943 


Daily 
Nov. and 


N ber, capacity is per 


eal s. 





1942 average were about equal.) 


S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION OF REPORTING MILLS FROM CENSUS 
(EXCEPT GRANULAR FLOUR)—Calendar Years 


TABLE B—U. 


(Thousands of Sacks) 




















Re 1940 1941 1942 
s ) CG 6 ii aeessnees se 38,528 10,260 40,889 
T | a re ee 22,199 21,148 21,816 
Missour! «.0.ses. as 17,177 17,905 5 
Minn D Mont. é (23 
Was! 6., 1da., Utah, Cal.. 
Ind lowa, Ky., Tenn . : 
Wis , Ohio, Pa., Va., Md.. 20, 
N. ( . Ga., W. Va., Others 4,79¢ 
Total 06,5 201,868 207,744 212,919f 229,775 
ive of granular flour equivalent to 8,740,088 bbls of capacity required to pro 
ilar flour *Granular flour production not reported in 1942, probably required 
ou 00 bbls of regular flour capacity 
TABLE B-1—INFLUENCE OF CHANGE IN SIZE AND NUMBER OF MILLS ON 
FLOUR PRODUCTION Regular Flour Productions (Million Bbls) 
Regular and 
Granular Flour- 
city 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 194 1944 1943 1944 
800 t nd under. 21.1 21.6 20.8 21.1 20.4 19.0 18.¢ 
801 ) Bs 2 5 « “* 1.9 2.1 1.9 1.4 hed 2.5 . 
lt ol ea 4.2 5.0 5.6 5.9 5.6 6.1 
Ss iills* Teer 7.2 7 28 28.4 27.8 7. 
Lars ills eee 75.4 76. 74.7 77.€ 80.8 89.6 
| eee 102.6 10 103.0 106.0 108.6 117.2 120.6 125.9 130.4 
NUMBER OF MILLS (Monthly Average)? 
800 nd under..... 922 7 885 901 892 821 800 
] bbls... 1: 11 10 11 13 
0 bbls... ‘ 27 30 31 30 29 
s 1] 162 912 926 ) Ri 
ills 158 156 15¢ 154 15 
ills P » tx ane 1,068 1,082 1,096 1.08 1,016 9 
5 1 under ewe 194 181 179 174 171 162 159 
S01 t oo eee 11 11 9 9 10 11 
l 0 bbls errr: 26 27 30 0 29 29 
DAILY CAPACITY (Thousand Barrels) 
> iills* 251 19 218 1 11 02 
Lar Ils 71 373 67 67 is 
All eves ‘4 614 590 591 580 578 580 582 
M ly reporting mills Regular flour production plus regular flour capacity re- 
rind the granular flour produced Data not available by these groups. 41,000 
nder Over 1,000 bbls See Table B, footnote Change in number and ca- 


ten unrelated 
TABLE D 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED—MILLS REPORTING MONTHLY 

















, (Exclusive of granular flour) 
( y 1939 1940 1941 194 1944 
nd under... as : ; 26.4 25.3 23.9 16.54 
l bbl 28.0 25 26.9 18.0+ 
100 : ; 24.6 24.4 28.2 26.8 20.04 
1 t OR iseii esse 30.7 8.5 9.2 f 20.5 
Under ) bbls. ivan : 27.4 25.4 25.5 23.6 22.04 18 
“VU nd under.... T ‘ 28.5 26.8 27.8 25.6 23.4 20.4 
01 oe ere 0.3 1.4 30.0 0.7 
01 bbls 11.9 11.4 41.7 10.4 
201 t i ee eee eer $7.2 35.9 35.9 35.0 34.9 3 
100 ind under o Hee 32.0 30.4 30.9 29.1 27.9 25.2 
401 Eee | 14.6 16.1 16.8 47.2 
01 t ) bbls ENE ee eee 42.6 16.7 50.2 18.6 50.7 
401 Das Gales oF:s Saicaniwas 45 45.4 47.7 17.5 18.6 48.9 
v0 Pe DPS cehdtebesciana BO 35.2 36.4 1.8 3.0 
nd BOR ax vius esi 48.1 18.6 19.4 5.9 
(01 OG Ses ce « 52.0 53.2 60.4 52.8 : 
601 eee 51.0 55.0 8 57.9 
S01 t ) bbis.... 63.5 54.84 58.2 
v1 t OO BO vives ssw 61.1 62.7 62.5 
ret 1,000 EE. eic5 vdieo cus 65.4 69.1 71.9 - 
Over 2 Se eee 66.9 65.1 68 10.9 78.1 
rer 1,200) Tier £5 aWsic sin eae ee oe Kat Me wi bac 80.4 
___ “Missing figures in 1943 and 1944 are not available. tNot available. Estimated. tIt 
een that there may be an error in the census data for this group in 1941. Other 
8Toups except that for under 50 bbls show an increase over 1940. 
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TABLE D-1 
PERCENTAGE OF FLOUR PRODUCTION BY NUMBER AND SIZE OF MILLS 


(Specified calendar years—exclusive of granular flour) 
Daily Capacity 1938 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Small Mills— 
200 bbls and under—number..... 623 646 644 584 566 
Production percentage... hae’ 4.9 4.7 4.2 3.3 2.7 
400 bbls and under—number...... 772 769 760 695 674 
Production percentage .........+. 9.3 8.6 7.7 6.4 5.4 
600 bbls and under—number ‘ 873 859 849 780 753 
Production percentage .. a 618 15.7 15.1 13.8 12.0 10.1 
800 bbls and under—number. - 922 901 892 821 798 
Production percentage ..... : 20.5 19.9 18.8 16.2 14.8 
1,000 bbls and under—number. . 962 942 933 863 .* 
Production percentage ...... : 26.5 26.8 25.6 23.6 ed 
Large Mills— 
Over 1,000 bbls—number. ree ee 158 154 152 153 oe” 
Production percentage . ; a 73.5 73.2 74.4 76.4 soe” 
All Mills— 
Number ..... Lee ie 1,120 1,096 1,085 1,016 994 
Production percentage .. 72S 100 100 100 100 100 


*Breakdown is now available only at different capacity levels than those given formerly. 


TABLE W—CANADA— 

ANNUAL CAPACITIES OF WHEAT FLOUR MILLS AND SUGGEST 
By Regions—In Barrels 

Suggested Annual Capacitiest 





ED MAXIMA 


Practical Maximum 
Per cent 


Maximum 
Per cent 


1942 
Annual 














Western Canada Capacity* of annual Amount of annual Amount 
Large mills 6,196,500 94.0 5,824,710 90.9 5,576,850 
Small mills 1,415,580 65.0 2,870,127 f 2,340,257 

Totals wide 10,612,080 81.9 8,694,837 74.6 7,917,107 
fastern Canada 
Lar mills ‘ . 18,635,400 94.0 90.0 16,771,860 
Small mills ea J 6,721,290 65.0 53.0 3,562,284 
yo |) ae — 25,356,690 86.3 80.2 20,334,144 

All Canada 
Large mills 94.0 1,966 90.9 
Small mills 65.0 38,965 53.0 

Totals 35,968,770 85.0 30,580,931 78.5 





tSuggested capacities are 
tIncludes Saskatchewan and West. 


24,292,000 bbls. 


days percentages of an 


$1943 production 


*24-hour daily 
24-hour day for 306 days 


capacity for 306 
issumed 
figure for 1944 is 


75,000 bbls and the preliminary 





was 24, 
TABLE Y 
Ground—Offal 


Wheat Production 


Estimated 


Flour Offal Offal wheat 
produced produced per bbl! ground 
1,000 bbls 1,000 tons lbs 1,000 bus 
1939 Biennial census 
In the industry 4,441.1 80.355 


Reported monthly 4,246.7 





Not reported monthly 194.4 94° 
Outside the industry 58.8 141.433 
Total biennial census 1,499.9 80.811 
Too small to report wieae ane ae 800 29.2 73.0002 


112,169 









Grand total (regular flour) 1,529.1 80.755 
1944—Estimated (except “reported monthly” and “granular flour’’) 
Biennial census 
Pe THO TRGUBEEG, vis. cheb va yecdewepees 125,447 1,899.3 78.110 570.5 
Reported monthly ... 120,597 4,721.8 78.308 
Not reported monthly 4,850 177.5 005 
Outside the industry 1,100 74.2 35.0005 
Total biennial census 126,547 4,973.54 78.498 576.7 
TOO SMALL TO POPOTE® cicicciccccerccokees 150 16.2 72.0005 2.0 
Grand total (regular flour) 4,989.7 78.605 578.7 
CCSPORUERES GOGE) oo. o:00:60.0:060665.645800.0:06% 383.9 78.846 44.6 
(Regular and granular flour)...... : ‘ 645454068 5,373.6 623.4 
From flour and offal data in pounds. 
Lower yield of offal due to the higher percentage of total flour production as whole 
wheat flour 


flour. See Table X 
‘Corresponds to 5,091,402 tons by Bureau of the Census. 
Table X 


An approximation for 
See reference in footnote’, 
Estimated, 
TABLE X 
FLOUR PRODUCTION IN ALL 
(1,000 barrels) 


REGULAR TYPES OF MILLS 
Regular flour production 
Estimated 








Mills reporting in some type of survey;: 1944 
Outside the industry 1,1002 
In the industry 
Identical mills 102,331 119,635, 
Nonidentical mills: 
Reported monthly i 961; 
Not reported monthly ........e..0. 41,8502 


8,206, 
110,537, 


Total nonidentical 
Total in the industry 


Total in and outside the industry 111,369 


Too small to report in any type of survey in 1939..... 





SUV. 
Bus Mee SOO SR TR TGGE  cisrecsecer esse ekvenns 
Too small in 1944 Tore Ce TTT RCULE Te eC ee 
Coreen. Reese SPOR abo 660 is aed edie caeeass 
‘SOC PIGMHIAL COROMO ici cis ccvseee 
OC en SE CONN io ions 0:60.565:0.90:44.0000344 00 bbe be 





5,995 


Difference cee tee 
Total monthly census in 

identical mills 

»Monthly manufacturers. 

eApproximation based on study. See text and tables on 
used by Bureau of Census to expand monthly figures see: 
Milling Products, Summary 1944, April 16, 1945. 

;Reported. See reference in Footnotes. 


CRC eee rere ree esneeeseeesencoereces 3,043 961 


census or biennial census of 
For method 


W heat- 


operating rates, 
Wheat Ground and 


sThe capacity of a few of these mills has been occupied in 1944 by the production 


of granular flour. 
sitems in parentheses are not 


included in the totals. 


eCompares with 130,208,223 estimated by Bureau of Census. 

7Production by mills still in operation in 1944 which produced 800,000 bbls in 1939. 
Long time trend adjusted. See Food Research Institute: Wheat Studies, Vol. 12, p. 289, 
April, 1936. 


sIncluded in the 4,850 item. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








HOME BAKED BREAD OF HALF 
A CENTURY AGO.— Writing for 
The Northwestern Miller about war 
bread, at the close of World War I, 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, former direc- 
tor of the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University and since 1936 
director of research for General 
Mills, Inc., makes a statement that 
will shock the sentimentalist who 
mourns that the bread of today isn’t 
what it was in the days of mother 
and grandma. He says: 

“The average quality of home 
baked bread in the United States 30 
years ago was little less than dis- 
graceful, particularly in the coun- 
try districts, and such bread could 
not have been marketed in Europe, 
even to the poorer classes. With 
the extraordinary development of 
the technic of baking in this coun- 
try, together with the continuous- 
ly widening facilities of marketing 
bread, home baking has receded more 
year by year, and with this reces- 
sion the average quality of bread in 
America improves yearly. Natural- 
ly, the worst home made bread was 
given up first. The people who still 
cling to home made bread by prefer- 
ence do so largely from one of two 
considerations: either their bread is 
unusually good, or they believe that 
home made bread is more healthful 
than baker’s bread, the last of course 
a superstition. For the most part, 
home baking in this country is done 
outside the range of delivery route 
of baker’s bread. In part, the Amer- 
ican baker guides public taste for 
bread. He not merely meets the 
taste, but actually develops it year 
by year, and not always in the best 
direction. In the course of a few 
years we may expect that home bak- 
ing will disappear, just as it has 
disappeared in European countries. 
The automobile will seal its fate. 
When that time arrives, we shall 
probably have developed several dis- 
tinct types of American bread, just 
as the different European countries 
have long possessed typical breads, 
adapted to the climates of different 
areas.” 

Maybe it isn’t fair to confront a 
prophet with his -prophecies. Dr. 
Taylor’s erudition is so vast, how- 
ever, as to put a heavy burden of 
proof even upon time and events. 
He was, by the way, intimately con- 
cerned with the feeding of postwar 
Europe after the last war. Under 
his direction food conditions were 
investigated and the needs assessed. 
In Jan., 1919, Herbert Hoover cabled 
the findings of his group to the War 
Food Administration, indicating that 
meats, fats and milk were so short 
in many regions that the health of 
the people was very much impaired, 
mortality among children was appal- 
ling, and there was a constant men- 
ace of “the spread of Bolshevism.” 
Crops were far below normal, and 
the surplus was rapidly being ex- 
hausted, so that in many districts, 
if starvation was not already at hand, 
it was only a short time ahead. 


@ The statistical story of American 


By Carroll K. Michener 


aid to Europe following World War 
I involves some fairly large figures. 
Between Nov., 1914, and Aug., 1919, 
the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium distributed food valued at $861,- 
340,244.21; from April, 1917, to June, 
1919, the U. S. Food Administration 
delivered food valued at $3,050,496,- 
599.23; between Nov., 1918, and Aug., 
1919, the Armistice Period, the di- 
rector general of relief for the Al- 
lied Economic Council spent $1,101,- 
486,783.34; and in the so-called re- 
construction period, ending in July, 
1923, food distribution cost $220,704,- 
581.78. This adds up to a grand total 
of $5,234,028,208.56, of which $325,- 
829,202.38 was made up of private 
and public donations, more than half 
going to Belgium. The major part 
of it was from American pocket- 
books. Biggest item — $4,463,485,- 
503.46—was credit, mostly extended 
by the U. S. government. More than 
33,841,307 tons of commodities, 
mostly American foodstuffs, were de- 
livered to the people of 23 European 
countries, of which flour constituted 
7,336,780 and grain 14,767,113 tons. 
Total populations of relieved coun- 
tries, 230,486,000; number of chil- 
dren fed in postwar period, 10,000,- 
000. Number of Americans devoting 
their entire time to war relief work, 
largely without remuneration, more 
than 500,000. 


@ Getting back to Dr. Taylor and 
the bread of Europe as he found it 
following World War I: “The roll of 
Vienna, the large square loaf of 
Italy, the long bread of France, the 
semmel of Germany, the flat bread 
of Scandinavia and the square bread 
of England are practically what they 
were ten or thirty years ago, and 
the methods used in their manufac- 
ture have undergone few changes. 
There is, of course, in each European 
country a certain clientele, largely 
in hotels, for whom some attempt 
is made to adapt the bread to par- 
ticular tastes. But for the most part 
the bread is quite the same, and one 
reason lies in the fact that the prac- 


tices of fermentation have not been 


materially varied.” 

These reflections upon contrasts 
between the bread of Europe and 
that of America have a pertinence 
to our perpetual quarreling over what 
kind of bread to eat and why: 

“The characteristics in a bread de- 
sired by the consumer depend to a 
considerable extent upon whether 
bread is eaten with or without 
spreading materials. Every Ameri- 
can who has traveled abroad knows 
that dry bread is an article to be 
relished in most countries of Europe. 
It has a good crust, the texture in- 
vites to mastication, and there is a 
tasteful wheaten substance to the 
bread that makes it acceptable with- 
out spreading materials. This is not 
true of most American breads. They 
do not lend themselves to being eat- 
en dry. The American demands but- 
ter on his dinner table, not merely 
because he likes butter but because 
without it the bread is not relished. 
This same American abroad accepts 











the European habit of butterless 
bread at dinner, because the bread is 
acceptable without butter. Other 
uses of bread illustrate the same 
thing. It is common with the poor- 
er classes in Europe north of the 
latitude of the Alps to soak dry 
bread in coffee. It is equally com- 
mon south of the latitude of the 
Alps to soak dry bread in wine. The 
bread of the United States does not 
lend itself to consumption in the 
same manner. Whenever the type 
of bread in a European country 
changes and loses its satisfying qual- 
ity, the public reacts by demanding 
spreading materials. 

“One further point is to be noted. 
The larger the fraction of bread in 
the diet, the more insistent is the 
consumer on_ substantive qualities 
rather than on appearance and su- 
perficial attributes. Before the war, 
bread constituted 50% of the French 
diet, bread and pastes over 60% of 
the Italian diet. Now, without seem- 
ing to be facetious, it may be fair- 
ly contended that the average bread 
of the United States before the war 
was not satisfying enough to form 
50% of the diet. When bread forms 
half or more of the diet, it must be 
continuously good and satisfying, and 
then the public taste is not fickle. 
If it forms only one fourth of the 
diet, then the qualities are less im- 
portant and public taste may flit from 
bread to bread.” 


In 1830, by hand labor, it required 
64 hours and 15 minutes to produce 
an acre of wheat. Today, using trac- 
tor-powered machinery and hauling 
by motor truck, it requires only two 
hours and 24 minutes. The differ- 
ence is 61 hours and 51 minutes, 
which now can be used (or could 
before the war) in making radios 
and automobiles, building machine 
tools and factories, producing movies 
or going to the ball game. Or even in 
making whoopee or playing boogie- 
woogie. 





Flour Production 





(Continued from page 25.) 
TABLE E 
A Suggested Schedule of Flour Mill Opera- 
tions by Regions to Attain an Annual 
Production of About 137,200,000 
Barrels* 
“Practical Maximum” 
Production 


1943 Percent of Wheat 

Annual capacity Thou. required 

Region Capacity required bbls Thou. bu.t 
E aeees 32,070 84.7 27,173 123,637 
2 17,922 77.5 13,890 63,199 
15,191 78.1 11,865 53,986 

i eseee 24,252 81.5 19,764 89,926 
§ ra eas 17,815 91.6 16,319 74,251 
6 ooos S3GR80 86.3 15,758 71,699 
, scvoe Seee 64.3 16,666 75,830 
S woos BOSS 63.6 12,835 58,399 


w  wases 5,931 50.5 2,995 13,627 
U. 8S. .. 177,530 77.3 137,265 624,554 
*Based on approximately uniform increase 
over 1944 operations. 
+Wheat required at the rate of 273.0 lbs 
or 4.55 bus per bbl of flour; 272.1 lbs were 
required in 1943 and 272.8 in 1944. 
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TABLE B-2 


FLOUR PRODUCTION BY COMB:N,. 
TION OF CERTAIN REGIONS 


(Exclusive of granular flour) 


Regions Regions 
1 to 6* 7 to 9* All Regions 
Production Production Producti, 
Percent Percent Percen, 


1,000 of 1943 1,000 of 1943 rf 195 
bbls capacity bbls capacity « 
80,083 63.8 25,909 49.8 ‘ 
82,237 65.5 26,395 50.7 61 
90,657 72.2 26,575 51.1 $5 
93,861 74.8t 26,736 51.4¢ gr 


Pacit 
59 


*Regions and data from Table B. 
tIncrease compared with 1941 or {949 » 
these regions is very slight, probably \ecay 


high percentage of ‘small mills 
mills have 52% of the capacity 4, 


7 to 9 compared to 27% in 


egions 


tThe “large” mills in Regions 1 to § hag 
of the total U. S. “large” mill , 


TABLE C 


RATE OF OPERATION OF REPORTIy; 
FLOUR MILLS EXPRESSED AS P&ER- 
CENTAGE OF ANNUAL CAPACI Ty 


Showing Seasonal Factor! 


“Large” Mills? 


Exclusive 

granul floy 

1938 1941 1942 194 194 

ee 62.1 67.1 73.9 87 9 
ae ae 62.9 70.4 74.8 83 
61.2 66.9 65.3 78 
eae pe 57.6 68.7 62.4 69 
se binee 59.0 65.7 64.0 64 
wae 62.6 68.2 64.0 65 
64.2 68.6 71.2 68 
ceweere 64.7 65.6 70.3 72 
74.3 76.8 79.8 80 
Pre 70.9 72.3 78.7 82 
Serie 68.8 68.3 80.3 86 
Saecwe 63 7% 79.1 84 
Avg. 64.3 69.1 71.9 77 


“Small” Mills* 


ee ee 36.7 42.4 15.6 is 
babes 36.9 $2.8 44.5 17 
35.4 42.5 39.0 4¢ 
33.9 13.6 38.1 4 
seeees 35.0 41.3 38.5 
Ee ie 36.1 43.1 39.7 7 
peasies 39.7 $3.4 41.7 ) 
ewe te 38.4 42.7 40.8 1] 
14.5 47.0 16.9 i 
Sinden % 13.1 45.0 47.4 48 
ee ca $3.1 14.6 18.2 ( 
ews 38.7 15.0 17.9 418 
Ave 38.4 13. 43.1 4 
All Mills 
Jan.-Dee,. . 54.6 59.8 61.4 65 
'From Census Bureau data, 
“Over 1,000 bbls daily capacity. 
Granular flour production not 
previous to Jan., 1943. 
41,000 bbls or less daily capacity 
‘January to June 78.2 in 1944 an 
°Estimated See text. July to I 


available by these sized group 
Including granular flour: 70.0 in 1 
73.1 in 1944. 


TABLE D-2 


IRREGULAR SEASONAL CHANGE IN 
NUMBER AND IN CAPACITY 


OF MILLS 





1938 j 
Daily D 
Capacity ipa 
No. of (1,000 No. o a 
Mills bbls) Mill bbls 
1,103 618 1,04 59 
1,100 619 1,08 
1,099 618 1,08 
1,097 618 1,08! 
1,149 620 1,08 
1,145 619 1,09 
’ 1,140 618 1,11 
B wses 1,140 619 1,08 
1,135 616 1,08 
1,121 612 1,07 
1,102 597 1,07 
1,109 599 1,07 
1,120 615 1,08 
1941 2 
Daily D: 
Capacity ipa 
No. of (1,000 No. « a 
Mills bbls) Mill I 
1,085 584 1,09 
1,097 582 1,09 
1,100 582 1,09 
1,100 582 1,09 
1,106 582 1,09 
1,104 580 1.09 
1,099 578 1,08 
1,097 578 1,08 
1,093 577 1,08 
1,090 577 1,07 
1,090 574 1,07 
1,095 578 1,06 
1,096 580 1,08 
1943 y44 
Daily D 
Capacity apa 
No. of (1,000 No. ¢ a 
Mills bbls) Mil bbls 
1,061 575 98 
1,048 576 98 
1,029 580 97 
1,026 581 97 
1,022 582 97 
1,018 582 97 
1,013 578 1,00 
1,001 582 1,00 
998 581 1,01 
995 580 1,01 
994 580 1,01 
994 581 1,02' 
1,016 580 99 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 














IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











| WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


| | BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
5 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








a ag st et te ee 














om” 
> | Soft Cake Flour 
44 For Biscuit Manufacturers 
Bs WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
cc GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
y 


KING MIDAS 
ES FLOUR 
» | KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


= Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


— 














OWE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
(and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


| We will be glad to get your quotations 


| Thé Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D, LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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Grain Inspection 





(Continued from page 6.) 


exactly alike, and some were widely 
different. 


Early Bills in Congress 


A national system of grain inspec- 
tion was first proposed in the Con- 
gress in 1892. Two bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate that were to pro- 
vide for the federal classification and 
grading of grain. One of the bills 
passed the Senate, but failed of pas- 
sage in the House. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Rusk, in his annual report 
for that year, said, “Another matter 
which is the subject of legislation 
now pending is that of national stand- 
ards for grain. There is evidence in 
the correspondence of the depart- 
ment of a steadily growing feeling 
in favor of the establishment of such 
a national standard which will re- 
lieve the grower from the annoyance 
inseparable from the existence of sev- 
eral standards varying in the several 
grain markets of the country. Un- 
questionably some system of national 
inspection and grading under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be established and would be 
without doubt in a very short time 
accepted and recognized in all the 
great market centers of the United 
States.” 

The next year Senator Casey, of 
North Dakota, introduced a bill for 
federal grain inspection. In 1902 
Senator McCumber introduced a bill 
for national grain inspection and 
grading. President Theodore Roose- 
velt, in his annual message to Con- 
gress in 1907, said: 

“The grain producing industry of 
the country, one of the most impor- 
tant in the United States, deserves a 
special consideration at the hands of 
Congress. Our grain is sold almost 
exclusively by grades. To secure sat- 
isfactory results in our home mar- 
kets and to facilitate our trade 
abroad, these grades should approxi- 
mate the highest degree of uniform- 
ity and certainty. The present diverse 
methods of inspection and grading 
throughout the country under differ- 
ent laws and boards result in confu- 
sion and lack of uniformity, destroy- 
ing that confidence which is neces- 
sary for healthful trade. Complaints 
against the present methods have 
continued for years, and they are 
growing in volume and intensity, not 
only in this country but abroad. I 
therefore suggest to the Congress the 
advisability of a national system of 
inspection and grading of grain enter- 
ing into interstate commerce as a 
remedy for the present evil.” 


Grain Dealers’ National Grades 


Thirty years ago newspapers con- 
tained many comments on the subject 
of grain inspection. I quote the fol- 
lowing written by R. Lewis, of the 
Red River National Bank at Fargo, 
N. D: “Under the present system 
the farmers are being robbed every- 
where of at least one grade on their 
wheat, and in this way: ‘In the fall 
of the year when they have to market 
their grain the inspection is very 
rigid, and for the last two years it 
has been impossible to send a better 
grade than No. 2 or No. 3 northern, 
and usually at a pretty heavy dock- 
age. As soon as the grain is out of 
the farmers’ hands this damnable in- 
spection loosens up on the grades 
and the elevator people who have 
graded the grain No. 2 and No. 3 
northern are allowed to deliver this 
wheat for No. 1 northern on contract 
sales.’” 

I quote these comments not to 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 











eels 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES - 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street Chicago 3, Illinois 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


TFHE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


The job of finding and storing the right wheat for 
you is easier out here among the wheat fields 


where we know where your kind of wheat is raised. 













* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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thresh over old straw, but to indi- 
cate what did happen when we did 
not have a national grain inspection 
system. The Chief Inspectors Na- 
tional Association was formed in 1902 
and recommended a set of grades 
which was generally adopted. In 
1906, a call was issued by the Grain 
Dealers National Association for a 
meeting of delegates from the promi- 
nent grain exchanges for the purpose 
of establishing uniform grades. For- 
ty-three delegates attended at Chi- 
cago. The convention found its work 
difficult, but a plan was worked out 
to be submitted to the various ex- 
changes. The moisture test was rec- 
ommended in order to make grading 
more of an exact science and less a 
matter of guesswork. 

A second convention was held in 
June, 1907, and the grain dealers’ 
uniform grades were generally adopt- 
ed by all grain exchanges. However, 
the hope for uniformity between mar- 
kets did not materialize, because 
there was no central authority to set- 
tle disputes between the various in- 
spection departments. 


Federal Legislation 

More grain inspection bills were 
introduced in Congress. Most of 
these bills provided for out and out 
federal inspection of grain, and all 
failed of passage. Finally, in 1916, 
after 14 years of legislative considera- 
tion, Congress passed the Grain 
Standards Act, under which we have 
operated for the past 29 years. The 
act provides for the federal supervi- 
sion of grain inspection. This act 
was amended once, in 1940, by add- 
ing the word “soybeans” to the grains 
authorized under the act. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has 37 district offices to 
supervise grain inspection. These 
district offices are in turn serviced 
by co-ordinating field headquarters 
offices at Chicago and at Portland, 
Oregon. When the act was first 
passed there were 64 points in the 
United States where grain inspectors 
were located. At the present time, 
grain inspectors are located at 144 
points, and the inspection service is 
available in 33 states. Last year 
nearly 2,000,000 inspections were 
made. Supervision and appeal serv- 
ices are easily obtained so that there 
is no reason why anyone should be 
injured by an incorrect grade. 

Those who framed the Grain Stand- 
ards Act wrote nothing in it about 
co-operation between the federal de- 
partment, the grain inspection de- 
partments, the state colleges, and the 
trade. It would have been difficult to 
do so. However, the act implies co- 
operation and co-ordination on the 
part of all of us. The act does not 
provide for a federal inspection of 

(Continued on page 40.) 








Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 














Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 
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&: SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


PHAKER 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











/WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


a 








| HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





—— 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Aug. 15 Set for Rye Hearing; 
General Foods Denies Corner 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson an- 
nounced last week that a public hear- 
ing will be held in Chicago on Aug. 
15 to determine whether lower limits 
should be established on speculative 
transactions in rye futures. The hear- 
ing will be held under authority of 
the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Secretary Anderson stated that re- 
cent conditions in the rye market 
necessitated reconsideration of the 
trading limit on that grain. On Dec. 
22, 1938, a limit of 2,000,000 bus for 
daily trading and market positions 
in any one grain by a speculative 
trader was established by the Com- 
modity Exchange Commission. Price 
ceilings and other wartime controls 
have discouraged speculation in most 
grains. Speculative interest has cen- 
tered in the rye market. 

The recent volume of futures trad. 
ing in rye has been at a level of 
nearly 4,000,000,000 bus per year, 
against an average annual volume 
prior to 1942 of only slightly over 
300,000,000 bus. The secretary point- 
ed out that this “inordinate” activity 
was in a grain of which less than 
26,000,000 bus were produced in the 
United States in the last crop year. 
He stated that apparently the earlier 
volume of trading, which was only 
one thirteenth of the current volume, 
had been sufficient to satisfy all leg- 
itimate hedging needs. 

Referring to other measures taken 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
curb current rye speculation, Secre- 
tary Anderson mentioned the sugges- 
tions made to the Chicago Board of 
Trade by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority on June 27 that the ex- 
change itself establish lower specula- 
tive limits and fix higher margins. 
He stated that the action taken by 
the exchange fell materially short of 
that suggestion, in that the exchange 


on July 2 established a position limit 
of 700,000 bus and a daily trading 
limit of 1,000,000 bus, while the sug- 
gestion of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority was a  500,000-bu limit 
each. He also pointed out that a 
margin requirement of 3344% for 
initial deposit with a 20% mainte- 
nance requirement had been sug- 
gested, which would amount to ap- 
proximately 50c bu initial margin and 
30c bu maintenance margin, while 
the exchange had established an in- 
itial margin of only 25c bu and a 
maintenance margin of 15c bu, or 
about one half of that suggested. 

General Foods Corp., the Daniel F. 
Rice Co., and four individuals, all 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, have entered general denials 
they cornered the rye market in Chi- 
cago as charged by the War Food 
Administration. 

The complaint alleges the respond- 
ents manipulated the price of rye and 
rye futures from December, 1942, to 
May, 1944, and cornered the rye 
market in Chicago in May, 1944. 

“No corner ever existed in May, 
1944, rye futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade or in actual rye in 
Chicago,”’ General Foods said in its 
answer. 

“General Foods never attempted, 
either alone or with others, any- 
where or at any time to corner either 
the rye futures or actual rye, and 
never manipulated or attempted to 
manipulate the price of either.” 

Similar answers were filed by 
Charles W. Metcalf, executive vice 
president of General Foods, the Dan- 
iel F. Rice Co., Daniel F. Rice, Law- 
rence J. Ryan, and Philip R. O’Brien. 

In requesting that the complaint 
be dismissed, the Daniel F. Rice Co. 
said it was issued by Ashley Sellers, 
then assistant War Food Adminis- 
trator, and that he had no power to 
issue it. 


FC rN 


Harvesting and Movement of Wheat 
Well Ahead of Last Year in Kansas 


Great Bend, Kansas.—E. H. Leker, 
assistant state labor supervisor for 
Kansas, estimates that from 90 to 
95% of the state’s wheat crop had 
been harvested up to the close of July, 
as compared with 85 to 90% up to 
that time a year ago. The state 
field labor office here has been closed. 

In connection with this year’s har- 
vest, reports from Topeka indicate 
that while wheat production is larger 
than a year ago, the transportation 
situation is much better. <A _ year 
ago at the close of July, more than 
half of the 2,400 elevators in the 
state were closed because lack of 
cars prevented emptying of bins. 
This year, the four big wheat carry- 
ing roads reported only 50 elevators 
were closed. 

Some wheat has been piled on the 
ground, on farms and near elevators, 
but reports show the amount is far 
under a year ago and not anywhere 
as much as had been feared earlier 
in the season. One reason is that the 
local elevators largely had _ been 
emptied of their accumulation of old 
grain before the present movement 
began, as had storage bins on the 
farms. Then the railroads and gov- 
ernment transportation officials co- 
operated in getting empty cars into 
the state. As a result, although no 





one knows exactly, it is estimated 
less than 10% of the present crop is 
being stored temporarily on _ the 
ground. 

The fact the harvest continued 
longer than in previous years has 
been a contributing factor. The long 
harvest period permitted the spread- 
ing out of labor and machinery needs 
and gave the railroads more time to 
handle the crop. 

Movement of empty boxcars east- 
ward from the Pacific coast has been 
very helpful. These are cars which 
have gone westward filled with war 
supplies, and then have come back 
empty to Kansas. They have been 
loaded with wheat and sent on to 
eastern mills and terminal elevators. 
About 1,000 cars a day are coming 
into the state under this system and 
have been for two weeks, it is said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DICKINSON CO. ELEVATOR 
SOLD TO ARCHER-DANIELS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
purchased the Twin City elevator of 
the Albert Dickinson Co. This is one 
of the most modern terminals in the 
Minneapolis area, with concrete stor- 
age a little in excess of 2,000,000 bus. 
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DURUM COMMITTEE—J. E. Skid- PILLSBURY PROMOTION—G. Rob- RETIRES—Fred J. Lingham, Fed- SALES EDUCATION—Phil I. Welk as 
more, president of the General Mills ert Peterson has been appointed as- eral Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., re- has been renamed to serve on the 
central division with headquarters sistant general sales manager of the Ce™tly retired as chairman of the sales education committee of the 

in Chicago, has been appointed to feed mills division of Pillsbury Mills, flour ceiling and subsidy committee Millers National Federation for the ( 

P ° of the Millers National Federation, coming year. Mr. Welk is general ©, 

another term as 8 member of the Inc. The announcement was made , position he has held for the past manager of the Preston-Shaffer Mill- Co. 

durum committee of the Millers-Na- by Clyde H. Hendrix, vice president, two years. During the 30 years he ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash. The sales afte 

tional Federation. Mr. Skidmore, feed mills division. Mr. Peterson has has been a member of the Federation education committee is one of the pea 

who was advanced to the presidency been with the Pillsbury feed mills Mr. Lingham has worked for many newest Federation committees, and 437 

of the central division last October, division since 1942, and has had _ of the committees. C. D. McKenzie, is under the chairmanship of W. R. , Wir 

has been with General Mills and its charge of sales in the Clinton divi- president of the Federation, has suc- Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., tere 

predecessor companies since 1922. sion for the past two years. ceeded Mr. Lingham as chairman. Minneapolis. atir 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL || 


Leslie R. Olsen has resigned his Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, ence of the executive committee of accommodations and the food were 
civilian appointment as special as- has been named a director of the the American Small Business Men’s the worst he has ever experienced, 











sistant in the subsistence section, re- United Biscuit Co. of America. He  Aggociation. he reports. 
search and development branch, mili- was elected to the board at a re- * & 
tary planning division, Office of Quar- cent meeting in Chicago. The United : : ; : 
termaster General, Washington. Mr. firm operates 17 plants throughout Resignation of Daniel P. Woolley Carl E. Bolte, president and man- : 
Olsen was former director of prod- the country. as regional administrator of the New 48°F of the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Ele- 3 hes 
ucts control for the International © York Office of Price Administration V@tor Co., recently was named one of 

five new trustees of Missouri Valley & 


Milli Co., Minneapolis. He and ; ’ seas , ; 
ren, Wry “4 P J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, gen- has been accepted by Chester Bowles, College, Marshall, Mo. = ACC 


Mrs. Olsen are planning to make their . . a ’ ’ ‘ 
home in Pelican as are visiting eral sales manager and vice presi- OPA administrator. Mr. Woolley e Pus 
A , , * ‘ sila eee held this position since Nov. 15, 1943, 

friends in Minneapolis en route dent of the southwestern division of 3 ; . . , ; ; = west 
, General Mills, Inc., accompanied by 24 his resignation follows a series of Herman Steen, vice president and mm 

oe his family, is at Lake Murray, Ard- internal difficulties at the New York _ secretary, Millers National Federa- ; 

Joseph Freschi, president of the more, Okla., on a fishing trip. office. Mr. Woolley was formerly _ tion, Chicago, is in Montreal for sev- = Se 
Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis, e vice president of Standard Brands, eral days this week on a business trip. z wen 

is vacationing at a northern Minne- Inc., and prior to the OPA appoint- e B Not 

sota lake Cohen Williams, Nashville flourand ment was New York City Commis- = Schir 
: e feed brokerage, left Nashville Aug. 2. sioner of Markets. Lee C. Gentner, J. A. Powers, founder of the whole- S big 

by plane for Oakland, Cal., where he a special assistant to Mr. Bowles, is sale Powers Bakery, Des Moines, S Kans 

The Standard Milling Co., through will visit his son, BM 2/c Joe D. Wil- named acting administrator of the lIowa, celebrated his twenty-fifth an- e ion 9 


L. A. Mackenroth, vice president, an- liams of the United States Coast New York region which includes New  niversary in the baking business with : 
nounces the appointment of John H. Guard, stationed at Alameda, Cal., York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- an open house at his home Aug. 7. 
Meister of Cedar Rapids as the com- and Mrs. Williams. Mr. Williams aware, Maryland and the District of Old friends, customers and members 5 won 


tourn 


pany’s representative in Iowa. Mr. made the trip specially to see his new Columbia. of the bakery trade attended. While 

Meister has for many years been as- grandson, Cohen Euen II, and name- “ e = of th 

sociated with the Corn Products Re- sake. S of we 
@ Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia s ship 


fining Co., and has a wide acquaint- 
anceship among bakers. He will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Cedar Rapids. 


pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- flour broker, is spending the summer 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, would at Atlantic City at the Hotel Chelsea. : 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- be content to stay home for a while, He will return to Philadelphia the me eS on 
tion, Nashville, has returned from _ he says, after nearly a month-long latter part of August. a 74- 


Chicago, where he attended a confer- swing through eastern states. Travel e a bir 
troph: 


James F. Bell, chairman of the : 
board, and Gordon ©. Ballhorn, compe Clarence M. MHardenbergh, vice been 


president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 


= comin 








troller, General Mills, Inc., Minne- . _— . ‘ , 
apolis, were recent Visitors at the Mr. and Mrs. sag Bolte cele- later the owner of the Slater (Mo.) ing Co., Minneapolis, is spending the than 
cogs brated their fiftieth wedding anni- Mill & Elevator Co., which was re- , * : : jury 

mill’s New York offices. , : Bi month of August, with his family, in 

versary Aug. 6, with a garden party cently sold to Midland Flour Milling the White Mountain district in New him ¢ 

° given at their home in Slater, Mo. ©®., Kansas City. He is president Hampshire. may 3 

Philip H. Postel, president of the Mr. Bolte has been identified with the ©f the State Bank of Slater and owns 7 he sa 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, milling business all of his business several near-by farms. The couple’s , those 
Ill., was in Chicago last week. rater eavted With Colored two sons, Carl and Harry, are of- Jack P. Holt, sales manager of the volt 

e career, having started with Colorado  ficers in the Slater division of the soya products division of Comman- Bolt a 

Milling & Elevator Co. in Denver, Midland Co., and previously had been der-Larabee Milling Corp., is calling i the 

George H. Strietmann, vice presi- and then running a mill at Alexandria, associated with their father in that on the trade in the Southeast for 10 Wieldi 

him a 









dent and general manager of the Neb. He then became a partner and business. days. 
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WITH THE ARMED SERVICES 





George E. King, retired flour miller, 
formerly with the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, has received word of 
the death of his son, Lt. Leslie W. 
King, 31, while a prisoner of the Jap- 
anese. The ship on which he was 
being transferred from the Philippine 
Islands to Japan last December was 
torpedoed by an American submarine. 
Lt. King was one of 48 Wichita of- 
ficers and men who were killed or 
taken prisoner on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor in 1942. He was for a time 
assistant chemist at the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and later 
was with the International Milling 
Co., in the products control depart- 
ment, Minneapolis, whence he was 
called into service. He was a mem- 
ber of the northwestern section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

* 


Capt. Robert M. Patterson, son of 
C. J. Patterson of the C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, has returned home 
after a long tour of duty in the Euro- 
pean theater. A crack pilot in the 
437th Troop Carrier Group, 53rd 
Wing, the 23-year-old captain en- 
tered the service shortly after gradu- 
ating from the Mexico Military 
Academy in 1941. He has been award- 
ed the Distinguished Flying Medal 
with three oak leaf clusters, and has 
seven campaign stars. Many of his 
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ACCOMPLISHED GOLFER —Fred 
H. Schindler, sales manager of the 
western division of Larabee Flour Mills 
Co, has for years been recognized 
among the flour gentry of the South- 
West as its most accomplished golfer. 
Not until this year, however, did Mr. 
Schindler blossom out in relatively 
big league competition and show 
Kansas City that his parttime golf- 
ing was good enough to win difficult 
tournaments. A few weeks ago he 
won the city match play tournament 
While being the under dog in many 
of the last several matches. A couple 
of weeks later he won the champion- 
ship of Indian Hills Country Club by 
coming from behind, shooting bird- 
ies on five of the last 10 holes, posting 
a 74-67, and sinking a long putt for 
a birdie on the last hole to win the 
trophy. Oddly, Mr. Schindler has 
been playing better golf this year 
than in the past despite a back in- 
jury which, like Sam Snead, keeps 
him encased in a heavy brace. He 
may add the braces to his flour line, 
he says, and merchandise them to 
those who want to improve their 
golf score. Those who are interested 
in the kind of club Mr. Schindler is 


Wielding in this picture might drop 
him a line, 


missions involved carrying paratroop- 
ers into combat, which is one of the 
more dangerous assignments in the 
air corps. His brother, Lt. C. J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., is in the 86th Quarter- 
master Co., Camp Lee, Va. 


* 


John Cowan of the United States 
Naval Reserve is visiting his brother, 
Claude Cowan, Jr., of the United 
States Army, who has just returned 
from many months in the European 
theater of war and their parents, 
Cc. C. Cowan, owner and manager 
of the Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville flour blending plant, and 
Mrs. Cowan. The third brother and 
son, Robert, is stationed at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y., with the United 
States Naval Reserve. John is re- 
turning to Norfolk, Va., and Claude, 
Jr., is to report to Camp Atterbury 
shortly. 

* 


Spencer Strowd, son of Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, Nashville, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Strowd, who has 
finished his basic training at Shep- 
pard Field, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to Scott Field, Ill., for 26 


weeks’ training as radio mechanic 
and operator. 
* 
Hugh Cameron, Oklahoma City, 


son-in-law of J. S. Hargett, head of 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is back home with his 
family after being a prisoner of the 
Germans for two years. Mr. Camer- 
on was formerly connected with the 
sales department of General Mills. 
* 


Kenneth C. Kelley, Y/2c, U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve, formerly in 
the sales and traffic departments of 
Midland Flour Milling Co., has re- 
turned from the Pacific and is in 
Kansas City for a few days’ leave 
while en route to a new assignment 
at New London, Conn. 

* 


Maj. Thomas Humphrey, son of 
Karl E. Humphrey, treasurer of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has ar- 
rived home for a visit with his par- 
ents, after overseas service in Italy. 
He expects to be stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


DEATHS 


Max Rukin, 57, 











president of the 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, 
died recently in Minneapolis, Minn. 
He was born in Minsk, Russia, and 
came with his parents to this country 
when he was five years of age, and 
became a naturalized citizen in his 
youth. He was a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and served in 
World War I in a military police 
company. 


Mrs. Ethel Marie Hill Zerega, wife 
of John P. Zerega, chairman of the 
board of A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc., 
Brooklyn, manufacturers of macaroni 
and egg noodle products, died at her 
summer home in Bayport, L. I., Aug. 
1. Her husband, a son and a daugh- 
ter survive her. 
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A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1524 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





We are always ready y~! fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qoerating | Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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New Crop Winter Wheat Produces 
Satisfactory Flour, Chemists Say 


Kansas City, Mo.—The quality pic- 
ture of the 1945 crop of hard winter 
wheat flours “is a good one, consid- 
ering all factors,’ the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee states in its final summary 
that was issued Aug. 1. 

“To sum up, all crops are spotted 
and the 1945 crop is no exception,” 
the report stated. “Not all flour of 
any crop has given universal satis- 
faction and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that all flour from the 1945 
crop will give universal satisfaction. 
The results of the quality tests again 
show the importance of selecting 
wheats to maintain the desired flour 
characteristics.” 

The committee indicated in its re- 
port that the Aug. 1 summary would 
be its final report for the season. 
Previous reports have been in the na- 
ture of progress reports. Certain fac- 
tors which the committee believed 
were important in the over-all picture 
of the crop are discussed in detail. 
The report follows: 

“The final answer on any crop is 
what the baker actually finds when 
he starts using new crop flour. What 
we are doing is to report the judg- 
ment of many chemists of wide ex- 
perience in the selection and blend- 
ing of wheats to make a flour that 
will meet the requirements of com- 
mercial bakers. In order to arrive 
at their answer they must take into 
consideration the availability of the 
desired wheat. Careful selection of 
wheat is at all times and on all crops 
necessary, but a crop picture as a 
whole reflects the spread of the areas 
over which the desired wheats can 
be found. 

“Protein Content.—The quantity of 
protein has long been an important 
part of flour specifications. At the 
beginning of harvest, the wheat was 
of low protein content, for the most 
part below 11%, and as of this date 
the average protein content of the 
daily arrivals of wheat at all markets 
is low. The Kansas State Grain In- 
spection Department reports an aver- 
age of 10.94% protein on 11,930 cars 
inspected. This average reflects the 
large amount of low protein wheat 
which was produced but does not re- 
flect the fact that there are available 
in some areas, wheats of medium pro- 
tein content, 12 to 13.5%. There 
seems to be a considerable amount of 
wheats of 12 to 12.5%, some 12.5 to 
13.5% and practically none above 
14%. Most mills have already an- 
nounced to the trade the protein con- 
tent of the flour which they intend 
to deliver and the consensus is that 
the protein level maintained on this 
crop will approximate the levels es- 
tablished last year. In cases where 
mill mixes were maintained on a 
relatively high level through the 1944 
crop year, due to a large carry-over 
of 1943 crop wheat, it is possible that 
the protein content will have to be 
reduced. 

“Considerable has been said above 
about the quantity of protein. Qual- 
ity of protein available, however, is a 
more important factor. Since adapt- 
ability of the flour to modern bake- 
shop practices depends more upon 
quality than quantity of protein, the 
following quality factors are impor- 
tant: 

“Absorption.—We are seriously 
tempted to say that the absorption 
is much higher. To date wheats of 
the same protein content as last 
year’s crop have shown the ability to 
hold more water without slacking off 
or becoming sticky during machin- 


ing. While we definitely believe that 
these findings will be substantiated, 
bakery confirmation is advisable. For 
those who are interested in farino- 
graph absorption figures, the absorp- 
tion as determined by the farinograph 
is running higher than on comparable 
wheats of last year and this has held 
true for wheats from over the entire 
hard winter wheat region. 

“Mixing Time and Tolerance to 
Mixing.—This is one quality factor 
that is influenced very little by the 
quantity of protein. In fact it could 
be that the higher protein flours 
would require less mixing and be less 
tolerant to mixing. In this one factor 
there is ample opportunity for con- 
siderable variation depending upon 
the mill location, normal source of 
supply and the skill used in the se- 
lection of wheat for the mill mixes. 
The committee feels there will not be 
the extremes in mixing requirements 
found on last year’s crop. The aver- 
age of the crop is very similar to the 
average of the 1944 crop. 

“Fermentation Time and Tolerance. 
—Usual sponge times and percent- 
ages continue to be indicated. We 
find that no general adjustment of 
this factor has been indicated. Con- 
tinue on the same basis as on the 
same flour from old crop wheat. If 
any adjustments are necessary they 
will be small. 

“Response to Yeast Food.—Yeast 
food in usual amounts is required. 
If this has been reduced on the last 
part of the old crop replace the re- 
duction when beginning to bake new 
crop flour. One half of 1% as a gen- 
eral rule produces doughs of good 
stability, properly chemically devel- 
oped. 

“Malt Requirement.—New crop 
flours are inherently higher in dia- 
static activity. Both gassing power 
and maltose are higher on unmalted 
new wheat flours. Amylograph re- 
sults also indicate higher enzyme ac- 
tivity. Malting to the same diastatic 
level as last year is giving optimum 
results. Due to the fact that the 
natural level of the untreated flour 
is higher, less malt will be required to 
obtain this level. The flour is not 
sensitive to malt and bakers who 
have found it advantageous to add 
malt in their shop will probably con- 
tinue to do so. 

“Bleaching.—Most flours will re- 
quire the same maturing bleach as 
normally used last year. In some 
cases where individual mills were 
using low levels, they have found it 
necessary to increase the amount 


used at the beginning of this crop. 
Flour color is brighter but is inclined 
to be slightly creamier than flour 
from the previous crop. This creamy 
color is somewhat difficult to com- 
pletely remove by bleaching but does 
not manifest itself in the finished 
loaf. 

“Machining and Make Up.—Doughs 
with the proper absorption, correct- 
ly developed in the mixer handle well 
without becoming sticky or bucky. 
Very little evidence of stickiness or 
buckiness has been found and it is 
very unlikely that the baker will 
have any trouble in this respect. 

“Proof.—Doughs proof normally in- 
dicating good gas production and gas 
retention. 

“Oven Spring.—The oven spring of 
the loaves has been satisfactory, re- 
sulting in very good volume and 
again bringing out the good gas re- 
tention quality of the gluten. 

“Grain and Texture.—There has 
been a noticeable absence of the num- 
ber of samples usually encountered 
which have shown poor grain and 
texture development. The average 
of all samples tested is excellent and 
we believe the baker will not have 
difficulty obtaining the desired tex- 
ture and grain. 

“So far in this report we have said 
nothing of ash. It is an important 
factor in flour specifications, but has 
only limited value as a means of de- 
termining the actual worth of a flour 
toward producing quality bread. 
Neither does it always determine the 
grade or degree of extraction of a 
flour. Attention has been called in 
previous reports to the production of 
a considerable amount of wheat of 
higher protein content which is of 
good baking quality but which pro- 
duces flour of high ash. The high ash 
did not result from poor milling tech- 
niques but from the natural mineral 
content of the endosperm. Through- 
out the year this wheat will continue 
to be a factor in specification mill- 
ing. However, later harvested wheats 
from the same areas have shown 
some reduction in ash and wheats 
of medium protein content from other 
areas have shown nearly normal ash 
results with a tendency to run higher. 
Selection of wheat will minimize the 
ash factor but it must be given im- 
portant consideration when milling to 
rigid specifications. 

“Southwestern flour, because of the 
presence of three undesirable varie- 
ties of wheat which have found their 
way into some mill mixes, has not 
always been entirely satisfactory. 
This would not be an over-all crop 
report if it did not recognize these 
wheats but at the same time we can 
report that these varieties can be 
identified by kernel characteristics 





July Flour Production Up 


The production of flour during July showed an increase of almost 2,000,- 
000 sacks over the output of a year ago, according to reports compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. The July, 1945, output reached 15,222,857 sacks, repre- 
senting 73% of the total output of the United States, compared with 13,- 


375,409 sacks a year ago. 


Production in the preceding month of June to- 


taled 15,904,470 sacks, representing a very small increase over the July out- 


put. 


Two years ago the output for June, representing 64% 


of the total 


production, was 12,825,707 sacks, and three years ago 11,551,970 sacks. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 




















TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous 

July, 1945 month 1944 194 
NOFtHWeSt 2. ciccccvosccccvecese *3,465,019 3,810,846 2,840,328 2,386,451 
Southwest 5,677,906 1,906,541 1,360,294 
PEED SVS sp we weesedrioces 1,910,433 1,689,859 
Central and Southeast ... 2,197,168 1,728,521 
Merth. Pacific COMst ...ciscvccs 1,520,939 1,386,845 
GME | Fi 4b ee SES Croce bens 15,904,470 13,375,409 12,825,707 11,551,970 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 67 64 

Total Monthly Production of Durum Products? 

tNine companies ......ceessees *715,611 870,785 719,586 648,356 591,338 


*Preliminary. 
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BUFFALO EXPORTS RESUMED 
FOLLOWING LULL 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Shipments of ex- 
port grain from this city, virtually 
halted for several days because of 
congestion at Atlantic seaboard ports, 
have been resumed and now are 
nearly back to normal, according to 
grain men. The congestion was at- 
tributed to slow unloading because 
of the arrival of considerable quan- 
tities of wet wheat. Grain in storage 
in Buffalo commercial elevators on 
July 30 amounted to 15,170,728 bus, 
against 17,607,575 bus a week prevyi- 
ous. 








_— - —— 
which make it possible to segregate 
more readily these wheats than was 
possible in the past. Schools, attend- 
ed by representatives of the milling 
companies of the Southwest, for the 
purpose of studying kernel charac- 
teristics were held during the past 
year. The results from these schools 
have been gratifying and the com- 
mittee feels that flour from this crop 
will not reflect the quality of these 
undesirable varieties to the extent it 
did in some cases on the last crop. 

“To sum up, all crops are spotted, 
this one is no exception. Not all flour 
on any crop has given universal sat- 
isfaction and there is no reason to 
believe that all flour on this crop 
will, again showing the importance 
of selecting wheats to maintain the 
desired flour characteristics. All fac- 
tors considered, however, the picture 
is a good one. 

“Commercial new crop flour is al- 
ready in the hands of many bakers 
as mills are rapidly increasing the 
amount of new wheat in their blends. 
Members of our committee will be in 
close touch with the flour’s reaction 
in bakeries and should changes from 
the above résumé of the crop be war- 
ranted, a new report will appear in 
the near future.” 





Shellabarger Mills’ Report 


Salina, Kansas.—The Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, in its annual prelim- 
inary report on new crop flour, this 
week stated that little or no for- 
mula change will be needed in the 
bakery. The new flour characteris- 
tics include better absorption, bet- 


ter gluten quality, slightly higher ash 
content because of milling character- 
istics, and a bread of good character- 
istics. 

Absorption should be 1 to 2% high- 


er, the report states, than was the 
absorption percentage on last year’s 
flour. A cool, slack sponge should 
be set with a short-sponge mixing 


time. Mixing time will be approxi- 
mately the same as with 1944 crop 
flour, with floor time after mixing 
about 30 to 35 minutes and 10 to 12 
minutes before proofing. 

Sponge fermentation time and 
proof time seem to be about the same 
as last year’s crop. Yeast foods do 


not appear to be as essential as in 
the last crop and normal amounts 
are recommended. 

With proper handling, the bread 
will be excellent, the milling com- 


pany’s summary stated. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 
New York, N. Y.—Bracebridge H. 
Young, who has been secretary of 
United States Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., has been elected vice president 
and secretary, it was announced re- 
cently. Thomas H. Casson has been 
appointed comptroller and Francis 
T. Dodge, president of Dodge & Ol- 
cott, Inc., has been elected a director. 
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: for finer, lighter, f 
*. better-textured /. 
“". cakes... that stay ¢ 7 
| ae fresh longer .. 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








American Ace 


A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











FOR QUA'ITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard il." 








STANDARD MILLING‘ 


COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





| _ BAKERY FLOURS 
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Formula Feeds Sell 
Below 1944, Despite 
Higher Ingredients 


Washington, D. C.—A study made 
by Office of Price Administration 
price officials, from price lists of rep- 
resentative feed manufacturers, re- 
veals that in the four major feeds, 
prices as of July 30, 1945, were slight- 
ly below those at the same time in 
1944. 

Laying mash prices averaged $67.11 
ton, against $68.08 on July 30 a year 
ago; broiler mash $68.27, against 
$70.91; hog supplement $65.57, against 
$66.70; 16% dairy feed $53, against 
$55.42. 

In view of the fact that corn has 
been scarce for some time and in its 
place feed mixers have been using 
higher priced ingredients, such as 
grain sorghums at approximately 
$2.40 cwt, Kansas City basis, OPA 
officials are inclined to believe that 
feed manufacturers have been absorb- 
ing higher costs to a considerable 
extent. 

Since the feed wheat program has 
been rejected for this year, there has 
been some speculation over further 
price increases for feeds. However, 
OPA price men doubt that there 
will be any substantial boost from 
present price levels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROOKS ELEVATOR CO. BUYS 
1,250,000-BU ELEVATOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Brooks 
Elevator Co. has purchased Elevator 
C, in Minneapolis, from the Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co. The plant, 
which has a capacity of 1,250,000 bus, 
will be renovated and equipped for 
handling barley for malting. The 
Brooks Elevator Co. recently sold its 
Union Elevator in Minneapolis to the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA MAY ASK PROTEIN 
CONSERVATION METHODS 


Washington, D. C.—Recognition of 
the acute tightness in protein feed 
supplies may be expected shortly, with 
an official announcement recommend- 
ing certain conservation measures 
concerning feeding methods for poul- 
try and dairy herds. 

If the advice of feed industry spe- 
cialists is followed, one of the key- 
stones of the conservation plan will 
recommend that hatchery production 
be levelled off at approximately the 
same monthly production as last year 
in all areas. 

Maximum efficiency in use of pro- 
teins undoubtedly will be asked, 
which will involve an adjustment of 
the protein content of dairy feed ra- 
tions and a reduction of the protein 
content in poultry feeds. These econ- 
omies can be effected, it is believed, 
without lowering efficiency of pro- 
duction and the savings obtained will 
provide supplies to feed the maxi- 
mum number of birds. 

Any conservation program cannot 
be effectual without the close co- 
operation of the formula feed indus- 
try, it is pointed out. Feed manu- 
facturers and distributors are seen 
as influential forces in educating feed 
consumers to the necessity of the 
utmost in feed conservation during 
the next few months. 

In connection with dairy protein 
feed conservation, the abundant pas- 
ture conditions available this year 
in most areas should permit dairy 

















men to reduce their grain and pro- 
tein use considerably, it is believed, 
and these supplies conserved until 
later in the year when the animals 
can be put on dry feeds. 

When and if the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture sees fit to is- 
sue a conservation statement shortly, 
it will mark another reversal of the 
previously enunciated policy of Sec- 
retary Anderson, who prior to his 
accession to his job advocated ex- 
panded production of poultry. This 
statement was made before he had a 
chance to study the problems in- 
volved and to meet the men on whom 
he has to draw for policy direction. 
A strong statement on feed conserva- 
tion is seen as necessary by special- 
ists here, even though it does expose 
the weakness of the Secretary’s 
previous stand. It will have the ef- 
fect of calling attention to the fact 
that further meat production expan- 
sion cannot be undertaken at this 
time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA SEED CO. BUILDING 
SOLD TO BOEKE FEED CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Boeke 
Feed Co., for the last 11 years at 
208 Elm Street, has purchased the 
Iowa Seed Co. building at 204 S. W. 
Second Street, and will get posses- 
sion Sept. 1. The three-story struc- 
ture is 66x132 feet, and will give the 
Boeke Feed Co. four times its present 
space. Howard Boeke, president of 
the firm, said new machinery and 
equipment will be installed which will 
increase the company’s feed mixing 
capacity five times. He added that 
from six to eight weeks will be con- 
sumed in modernizing the plant and 
remodeling the building. The com- 
pany’s elevator at Campbell, Iowa, 
will be retained for storage. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR GRAIN 
RECEIPTS NEAR RECORD 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts at 
Duluth-Superior during the 1944-45 
crop year established a 20-year high 
volume of 198,921,000 bus, and came 
within 1,139,000 bus of equaling the 
all-time record established in 1924-25. 
Shipments last year totaled 185,278,- 
000 bus. 

During May, June and July of this 
year elevators received an average 
of 23,000,000 bus per month and 
shipped out at the rate of 22,600,- 
000 bus monthly. 

Boat loading of grain in the pres- 
ent navigation season has been main- 
ly wheat, largely for Commodity 
Credit Corporation account, and for 
the past three months shows a month- 
ly average of about 17,750,000 bus. 
The lake movement has been regu- 
lated by the storage problem at some 
eastern ports of unloading and the 
number of boats available to handle 
the tonnage contracted to move for- 
ward. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT CRITICIZED 
BY N. H. STATE OFFICIAL 


Concord, N. H.—New Hampshire 
bakers were astounded recently when 
the state’s veteran commissioner of 
agriculture, Andrew L. Felker, issued 
a statement bitterly criticizing the 
flour enrichment law enacted at the 
1945 session of the legislature. Com- 
missioner Felker charged that the 
enrichment program curtailed the 
use of dairy products in bread recipes 
and threatened further loss of mar- 
kets for New Hampshire dairymen 
“through other planned programs of 
‘dictation’ along this line.” 
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ARNOLD 


soins 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 





Most of the business was done in anticipa- 
Interior mills, including Duluth: The cur- 








Quotations Aug. 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short patent 
3.40, standard patent $3.20@3.35, 
$2.85@3, second clears and low grade 














Flour sales averaged 





week and 59% a year ago. Operations ranged 


veloped on the local market early last week 
the subsidy change. 








The subsidy cut of 1%c bu was not enough 


A few quarters had boosts of 3@4c, 
but others made no change, in accordance 








41, high protein clears 





RAK 


.70@ 3.80, standard 





but trade then dropped to the usual meager 
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wanting flour soon 
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Inquiry has been at a stand- 





years has there been a 
standing business from the preceding week- 


end to bring the total sales of spring whee 
ile Rigg Beg Bh cll Beer llegar EASTERN STATES 


and a year ago 97%. 


couple of weeks 


coming in faster than some mills can com- 


clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80; 









New York: Active pre-subsidy sales have 
covered buyers’ flour needs, not only for the 
immediate future, but in some instances to 
the first of the year. Bookings were made 
by all branches of the trade, the large 
bakers being the heaviest buyers, while 
some of the smaller trade were limited 
by mills’ disinclination to sell for distant 
shipment. In general 60- to 90-day book- 
ings were made. All flours shared in the 
buying, the chain bakers being heavy pur- 
chasers of southwesterns and _ substantial 
spring sales going to the medium-sized 
bakers and jobbers. 

Since the announcement of the subsidy, 
buying is practically at a standstill, with 
all content to wait, possibly for another 
month, to buy substantially again. Prices 
are firmer on several grades, spring clears 
being scarce and nearly as high as stand- 
ard patents, while southwestern quotations 
on clears are difficult to find because of 
their scarcity. Cake flours from the East 
reflect poor weather and crop. conditions 
and also heavy sales in outside channels. 
Prices are considerably higher. Sales of 
these flours in small local bakeries ere 
currently poor because of the numerous 
shutdowns among this group due to in- 
gredient and labor shortages. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring high glutens 
standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
3.65; southwestern short patents $3.75 
standard patents $3.60@3.75, clears 
45; soft winter straight Pennsyl- 
3.65@3.70, Pacific coast 3.71 @3.77. 

Philadelphia: There was a fairly active 
demand early in the week, influenced large- 
ly by an anticipated sharp drop in the 
August subsidy rate. However, the actual 
decline of 1%c on wheat ground outside 
the Pacific coast area, is less than some 
of the trade had estimated, and had little 
effect on mill quotations. As a result, in- 
quiry has subsided and activity is at a 
near standstill. Prices generally are firm, 
and mills are offering sparingly. This is 
particularly true of soft wheat, as per- 
sistent rains have caused much yrouted 
and tough wheat and created fears for 
future supplies. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring wheat 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent 
3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard win- 
80@3.83, 95% ( 
























ter short patent $: a 
3.73; soft winter straights, nearby 
@ 3.50 


Pittsburgh: Considerable spring wheat 
flour activity developed the first part of 
last week. The majority sold prior to 
Aug. 1 discounted ceilings by 3 to 5e. 
Southwestern flours were 5 to lic under 
and getting the majority of sales because 


of the lower price. One large sale of 
southwestern flour was rumored at 20c 
under the ceiling Disappointment is ex- 


pressed by flour salesmen and brokers be- 
cause the last days of July did not equal 
the sales of the same period of June. 
After Aug. 1 flour prices firmed at the 
ceiling on spring wheat, with only a few 
mills 2 or 8c under. Southwestern flours 
were offered a few cents lower than spring 
wheat types after the August subsidy an- 
nouncement,. Shipping directions are ex- 
ceptionally good. 
Quotations Aug. 4: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@ straight $3.6 
$3.90, first clear $ 
53; spring bakers short patent $: 
: standard 65 @ 3.70, high gluten 
straight $3.90, first clear $3.47@3.60; soft 
winter bakers cake flour $4.35 inter- 
mediate grade $3.90, straight $3.6 Pacific 
73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 















70, high gluten 














coast $3. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: No change is evident in 
the flour market here. Buyers anticipated 
a reduction of 4c in the government sub- 
sidy and only getting the 1%c did not 
change prices much. In general condi- 
tions are quiet. Quotations Aug. 4: spring 
wheat $3.67@ 3.70, andard patent $3.47@ 
3.50; hard winter lort $3.55@3.60, winter 
straights 3. 








Nashville: New sales of flour were good 
the last two days of July, ranging from 
one car to a few carlots, consisting of some 
95's and patents, both soft and hard, for 
distributed 120-day shipment. Shipping, di- 
rections are very good. Outbound = ship- 
ments to merchants, jobbers and whole- 
salers in the South and Southeast range 
from slow to fair. The extremely hot 
weather has definitely curtailed the sale 
of family flour to housewives the past two 
weeks and merchants are not carrying 
large stocks, but this is normal for this 
season. All bakery products are selling 
exceptionally well. Due to the scarcity of 
so many ingredients, most bakers are lim- 
iting their customers to one pie, one pack- 
age of cookies, etc. Flour prices are about 
unchanged from a week ago. 

Quotations Aug. 4: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59, soft wheat cake flour, not over .41% 
ash $3.92; soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
or more ash $3.69; soft wheat short patent 
family flour $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85 
@5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: There was some movement of 
flour last week, but bookings were light 
as compared with the previous week. To- 
ward the end of July there was increased 
activity on the part of bakers and whole- 
salers who were fearful of a lower sub- 
sidy, but mills were not pressing for busi- 
ness at any time, due to production prob- 
lems. Most of the mills are having diffi- 
culty in securing labor to clear flour from 
their mills, and are paying more attention 
to that problem than to new selling. They 
are doing their best to take care of their 
regular bakery trade, but are not pressing 
sales. Mills have bookings on both lend- 
lease and for the military. This is spread 
all the way from August to late in the 
calendar year. Mills endeavor to take care 
of all the requirements of the government, 
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and this at times pinches the regular do- 


their regular trade satisfied, 
Quotations at the close of the week, 100s, 


bluestem bakers $3.33, 
clears $3.30, whole 


wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, cracked wheat 
Wisconsin white 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 


Indies during the That was the only 


new exporting done. 


Ministry of Food 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 








Activity in millfeeds con- 
with a dearth of supplies. 


southern deliveries: 


There seems to be no slackening 
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| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
Kansas City 
$ 


Chicago Minneapolis 
spring first patent .......... $3.50@ 3.57 $.... 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.40@ 3.47 ‘ 
Spring first clear ..... 2000h0 en See 3.00 
Hard winter short patent .. 3.50@ 3.57 oeeee 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.40@ 3.47 Pa 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.00@ 3.29 er. OF 


Soft winter short patent..... 3.45@ 4.31 
soft winter straight ........ 3.26@ 4.06 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... 
Soft winter first clear 





Rye flour, white 3.86 4.07 4.25 
Rye flour, dark ..... 3.35@ 3.62 3.59@ 


Semolina, No. 1 





Seattle S. Francisco Standard 
Family patent .... $....@.... $....@.... Dakota 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@ . Montana 
Pastry cccccccccccs esos QGeses coveQeeoee 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


g280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


soe @ 


2.75@ 316 .... 


| ee 





patent— 
re 





(Canadian quotations 
is 


San Francisco 
Aa eee 
o@ wee 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
New Yor 





patent]..$... 
patentf ....@. 
clear§ 
winter wheat flour. 


3.95 $... 






















a 





Philadel 
$3.80@ 
3.70@ 
3.55@ 
3.80@ 
3.70@ 


o.2 


4.80 
**In cottons, Fort William 


2 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Baltimore 














phia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
3.83 $3.85@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 eres Sere 
3.73 3.75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 wer, ee 
3.60 3. 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 cece @ ovce 
3 3.50@ 3.6 a 
a 3.404 a 
ees Sere Tr 
4 Sue 1.30@ 4.50 re: 
3.50 3.20@ 3.40 1.60@ 
. coco Devee ccsoo® 
‘ 3.65 3.00@ 3.20 1.15@ 4,45 
35 1.00@ 4.20 ers 
a 3.20@ 3.40 a 
-03 ere. sree soso MP aces scoot 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Bovine eeoertee .6ccccc Bis 
Ontario winter straightt 
Ontario exports§ ...... 


basis, tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 



















































































































definitely is limited, possibly becoming cations this position maintained and patent white $44 
mo so because of increasing shortages in increased with the Western $3.20@ 3.40. 
othe feed lines. Quotations: $36.50 ton, mills are hesitant offering, with Prices advanced week 
ce the that dealers to keep hi stave erate . i i 
, 7 > shipping directions little 
Wichita: Millers can dispose of feed as any on their Further, there white flour medium 
fa produced. They could supply from is no of any the strict $4.14, rye meal 
50 t 100% more customers if they had rationing which dealers maintaining Cat 
the illfeed to sell. Quotations last week over orders. Prices ceiling 7 Demand for rye ex- 
were reported at full Wichita and Kansas levels. car $29.80, Supplies are fair. trend is 
City ceilings. shorts $30.80, midds $33.80. Quotations: Cottons, me- 
Hutchinson: Keen demand kept ware- pao tly 
houses swept clear of millfeed and enabled Although rye buyers are 
mills to book just as far ahead as the RYE PROD in heavy volume, show 
situation warrants. Buyers were eager for UCTS gore sales are consummated. 
all classes and many took clear flour at 3: pure white $4.20 
near ceiling prices with the feed. Quota- 
tions: bran, mill run and grey shorts $36.50 Minneapolis: New beginning An easier | is de- 
“37.50, Kansas City basis. to and is quality. r _ flour and prices are slightly 
Salina: Demand is excellent with prices The market, strong, Offerings: are’ only 4 pur 
ste and supplies insufficient. Bran and and about for the more than ample. Buyers are cautious, and 
shor ontinue at the ceiling. week. Milling demand for cash Page impelled BG — 
Fort Worth: No increase in supplies is offerings, with buyers 10@1ic over ts ae ee ee 7 
evident, while demand continues unsatis- September for the receipts. Rye flour advanced 
fied Quotations, ceiling, carlots, wheat Millers report renewed the part Business was scat- 
and srey shorts $42.20, sacked, del. TCP; of buyers, with contracting for sales. Only urgent 
mix¢ cars $1 ton higher. round-lots, the first Stocks bought, — because are 
: } ' in the of the believed too high and sharp 
Toledo: All millfeeds are selling readily be abnormally light, so continuance of good when the new har- 
at ling levels, $ 4 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, buying looked for are un- white $4.30@4.40, medium 
and demand would take more than can be changed. Pure white $4.25@4.35, 
produced if it could be had. in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
Cleveland: The demand for feed con- $4.15@4.25, pure dark $ 
tinue at a swift pace. Truckers are ob- Chicago: Business last week ~ —~ 
taining most of the feed, all at ceiling continued be confined scattered OAT MEAL MARKETS 
price Quotations: spring bran, hard win- gales Nisnotinnn White 
ter in, standard middlings, flour mid- patent 5@ 1.07 $3.75 @3.97 
dlings and red dog, all $42.90 ton. dark ae ssi ere : A 
Buffalo: The millfeed situation remains —— an Toronto-Montreal:; Export for 
- ie SR ape Cleveland: There demand oats for shipment via were 
Crivt with demand far in excess of sup- for due inventories mills during Do- 
plie There has been virtually no change poe : OF ia 0s cas B ' 
se a . ya A pair Heth carried all bakers since quiet. Prices ceil- 
for several weeks in the over-all picture. ive has poached tavat ° oe pak - * ke 
The trend is firm. Quotations: all varieties i — toe sabia Quotations: rolle« $3.15 
$41.5 ton, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Philadelphia: Demand is active, while JTURES—C — econ 
supplies are small. Prices are firmly held. FUTURES LOSING PRICES 
Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, WHEAT 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. : . . 
Pittsburgh: The millfeed situation re- a on — _—— 
. & é Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Dec. 
mains unchanged. Demand still is far in July 31 163% 165% roe ne 
exces of supplies. Bran, andard mid- Aug. 1 163% /, 
dling red dog, when located, sell readily Aug. 2 163% 
at ling levels of $44.85 ton. Canadian Aug. 3 164% 
oats ntinue plentiful. Aug. 4 164% 
Nashville: Demand for millfeed has been Aug. 6 162% 165% 
hea. ind offerings still are limited. Some 
deale indicate that it is practically im- Mi ii Po Chi Ss 
possi to secure bran or shorts. Quota- Minneapolis cago Chicago Minneapolis 
tions continue at the ceilings, both bran Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
and rts being quoted at $43.30@44.30 ton. July : eee 118% 65% 61% 
Portland: The millfeed picture in the Aug. 1 ty te 64% . a 
Pacific Northwest is unchanged, with mills AUS: 2 ee bg 64% Y 60% 
able to get rid of their current stocks as Aug. 3 117% onze . ou 7 
fast they are produced. Country feed Aug. 4 118 64% ods. 60% 
mixer re stocking up to the best of their Aug. 6 117% eee 625% 63% 59% 
ability is the shortage of protein feed is c FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
of cern Nah SOGNRON San ponticuinety apets paaiay - nner “cere ——s Minneapalis 
and lifeed is being used extensively to Sept. Ss Dec Sept. Dec. Dec. 
take the slack Ceilings of $36.50 ton July 31 150 14% 137 310 tee 
are easily maintained. Aug 1 147% 14 1s6% 310 
Ogden: Millfeed demand exceeds the sup- pe 3 sseu ar eth te 
ply with the situation getting worse and Aug 4 147% 14 136% 310 
every ailable pound going into manufac- oe : — 2 
ture of poultry and animal feed. Plants Aug. 6 146% 14 Tego $10 , 
are cautious not to oversell. Plants are y 7 . a > © 
booked into September. Quotations: red bran UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
ane lrun, blended, white and midds., Visible supply in the United compiled by the secretary of the 
reve irload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver Chicago Board of Trade, (000's July 28, and corresponding 
yp $38, ceiling. California prices: date of a year ago: : 
fo . es, f.o.b. San wvanciace, with -—Wheat— Corn pean, paiigousn, ~Resiey 
8 prices up $1, celfling. 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 19 1944 
Toronto-Montreal: The summer months Baltimore ............ 184 55 15 ” 3 
lave sught little decline in demand for RA eee at 250 
millfe It is true that bran and shorts ES ee onar Ss 1,449 790 620 
are easier, but middlings are much wanted Afloat 2 a a pen 
nd t supply is inadequate. It is now Chicago 1,0 640 2,102 12,180 644 
ee ha fill orders” for bran and shorts Afloat ; 35 oy 
po i im mut there is little surplus. At (ORS in aS eae 373 ) 45 764 
ations: ee Millfeed is good value. Quo- Fort Worth .......... 182 ) 27 163 
ge bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 TARTU ck ss oa cans : 
or Ae Ag. terms, bags included, mixed oe — ee és 5 ‘ 259 
ten Montreal freight basis. Indianapolis .......... 969 89 43 13 
anne Millfeed continues in excellent Kansas 816 26 112 12 556 
felate and supplies still are far short of Milwaukee 2 32 .831 
nh eel rie Despite the unfavorable crop Minneapolis 206 7 677 73 960 
auto over large sections of Alberta New Orleans ......... 499 7 a4 89 
“roy meinem there is no indication of ke. Seer 112 ) 21 6 
prairie perbe a ee sales in the three CN 6.6.00 6.6. 9.0:6.0.0:¢ 1,287 9 3 81 
from wester ces. _ Practically all output ane 504 oa ‘ 98 
Canad: n mills is moving to eastern Philadelphia ......... 122 8 425 
hetchewan “inan ae Manitoba and Sas- St. Louis ............. 627 115 30 77 
ogg ran $28, | shorts $29; Alberta Sioux City 122 q 5 33 
pe indeed shorts $26.50; small lots ex- St. Joseph 861 2 50 
¥ elevators and warehouses $3 extra. Wichita a 150 
wees of ca Domestic demand for all Lakes 217 
ia’ bed. feed in this territory remains - 
paratively high level, with indi- ZORBAS: cc nna c0%006 2 4,859 17,87 ,125 


bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., To- 
ronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is very draggy. Mills are operat- 
ing part time, and the output, while mod- 
erate, is ample to take care of buying 
orders. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25, in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 





Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 6 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division of Aug. 4, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public  ter- 

SERBS «060s os 50,257 1,374 10,815 2,752 
Private terminals ee * 29 2 
TOC 6 isescss 50,257 1,374 10,844 2,754 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 13,932 és 107 11 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


VOCGTS 2ceescee 13,932 ee 107 11 
Churchill ...sse» 1,878 ee ne oe 
Prince Rupert .. 985 «e ea ee 


VIGtOEIR icccsess 689 oe oe ee 
TOURS: cect ans 77,644 ee 
Year ago +e em 519 1,5 
Receipts during 















Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4, 3 54 485 227 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OT Giv. veces 208 “4 25 

TUBB. 56.68444 4,951 54 509 227 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake ree y. 4,266 12 638 251 

MO -sacenssiens 2 os 26 14 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Or G@IV. ss coes 811 oe 19 

TOURS: i-riswvas 5,079 12 683 266 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Aug. 4, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,743 54 185 227 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern iV. ....- 208 i 25 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Aug. 4, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,268 12 664 266 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn Giv. ..ices 811 ee 19 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending July 28, 1945, and July 29, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): Canadian 
-~American— -—in bond-—~ 
July July July July 
28 29 28 29 


1945 1944 1945 1944 











WENORE 355.505 114,729 170,786 12,587 15,117 
Corn 8,292 12,392 wae one 
Oats 9,671 4,440 2,943 1,043 
Rye 4,701 18,052 107 —-:1,533 
Barley ...... 13,654 8,261 511 14 
Flaxseed .... 14491, Fs sae 
Soybeans .... 2,608 2 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 28 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (1,567,000) bus; corn 
167,000 (935,000); soybeans, none (271,000). 

Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 4, in tons, with com- 
parisons: --Receipts— -Shipments— 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis ie .-- 20,280 15,690 





Kansas City - 675 . 6,200 
Philadelphia .. 100 “os ood 
Milwaukee .... 30 eS 4,470 3,870 
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SITUATIONS 








WANTED 
v 








Vv 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER. FORT MOR- 
gan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 





SALESMAN WANTED FOR CHICAGO TER- 
ritory. Write Big Jo Flour Mills, 720 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL, stating 
qualifications. 


WANTED —SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER WHO IS 
capable of installing and operating feed 
plant. Fine steady position for right man. 
Address 7441, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SECOND MILLER, 1,400 CWT MODERN 
mill, Denver area, permanent. In apply- 
ing give full particulars about your- 
self with references. Address 7454, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN MILLING 

Located 





plant, 3,000 cewt daily capacity 

in good city of 6,000 central Kansas. 
Position available Aug. 10. Also inter- 
ested in feed packer and truckers. Apply 
in person or write, giving full particulars 
of experience The Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kan. 


SALESMAN — BAKERY AND 


flour experience; executive ability; accus- 
tomed producing volume business; pleas- 
ing personality; acquaintance; selling 
technique; references; available now. Ad- 


Northwestern Miller, 612 
Mo. 


dress 7444, The 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent of production in flour mill of 300 to 
500 bbls capacity by an all around miller 
of many years milling all kinds of wheat. 


Single man, good references from past 
employers. Age 65 years, active, a live 
wire. Address 7445, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














' v 
ALLIS CHALMERS GYROSIFTER 6-DECK 
-31"x31"” — Screen Size (new). Rubber 
Lining Engineers, 2700 West 35th St., 


Chicago 32, Ill 





OPPORTUNITY 


An opportunity that comes 
but a few times in a life- 
time for a certified public ac- 
countant or a good man with 
equal training and experi- 
ence, having a good knowl- 
edge of grain and milling ac- 
counting, plus the ability to 
handle people. 

Permanent—opportunity for 
further advancement to ex- 
ecutive responsibilities—good 


pay. 
Position is open now and 
prompt application neces- 
sary. 


Address 7413, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FLOURS Cqmpicte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 











MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








eee. As 2 ee ee 88 2 2 ————— 
KA’'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FLOUR 


FOR 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 








LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. 


BOX 1203, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


Address 











FAMILY 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., BAKERIES 
SCHEDULE STRIKE VOTE 


Rochester, N. Y.—Efforts of Hy- 
man Dishner, field examiner of the 
National Labor Relations Board, at a 
conference attended by representa- 
tives of Bakers’ Union 494 (AFL) 
and managers of three of the city’s 
largest bakeries to persuade the 
union to withdraw its strike vote no- 
tice were unsuccessful July 31. 

As a result, Mr. Dishner set ma- 
chinery in motion to take the strike 
vote at the three plants on Aug. 11 
under provisions of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 

Mr. Dishner was sent to Rochester 
following failure of U. S. conciliators 
to settle the controversy over new 
provisions in renewal of a contract 
that expired last June 30. On July 
8, 420 members of the union at plants 
of the General Baking Co., Conti- 
nental Baking Co. and National Bis- 
cuit Co. walked out in a three-day 
strike which was not authorized by 
the international union. Ordered to 
do so by the international, the men 
voted to return to work July 10. 
Joseph Stenglein, union business 
agent, claimed the work stoppage 
was due to the companies’ refusal to 
modify a “speed-up system.” 

Company representatives pointed 
out on July 31 both sides had certi- 
fied the controversy, involving sev- 
eral issues, to the War Labor Board. 
Mr. Dishner advised the union to 
withdraw the strike vote notice, giv- 
en to the WLB, because that body 
now is in the process of setting up 
a panel and arranging for a hearing. 
He declared the disputants should 
allow the WLB to resolve the issues. 
The union representatives insisted on 
the strike vote. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. N. BROCK TO ASSIST 
CHASE BAG SALES HEAD 


William N. Brock, formerly man- 
ager at Toledo for the Chase Bag Co., 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
general sales manager, R. N. Con- 
ners. Henry C. Hancock will become 
manager at Toledo. 

Mr. Brock will assume his new 
duties Sept. 1 in Chicago. He joined 
the Chase Bag Co. 11 years ago, hav- 
ing previously been in the construc- 
tion business in Chicago. After a 
year in the Chase Chicago sales de- 
partment, he went to Grand Rapids 
where he traveled the western Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana territory. 
In 1938, Mr. Brock was transferred 
to Detroit as sales manager of that 
office, remaining there until 1942 
when he was made manager at To- 
ledo. 

Henry C. 


Hancock, successor as 


August 8, 1945 


manager at Toledo, has been sales 
manager there for the past year. 
Before that he was sales manager at 
the New Orleans plant, and has been 
associated with the Chase company 
for 11 years. . 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARTER ISSUED FOR NEGRO 
BAKERY IN NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Nashville, Tenn. — A charter was 

issued by the secretary of state last 

week for a $100,000 bakery to be op- 
erated by negroes in Nashville. lL.eo 

L. Lillard, owner of the Modernistic 

Cabinet Co., was listed as president 

of the corporation. The bakery will af- 

ford employment to some 200 negroes, 

Mr. Lillard said. Headquarters for 

the company will be at 419 Fourth 

Ave., North. Others listed on the 

charter were Willa May Wray, Wray 

Casket Co., and Florence E. Barn S, 

cashier of the Union Protective [n- 

surance Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States 
28, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 1,578 ; 
POON 620663 0 ee F 
cs | 1,330 62,062 
OME 66840046 625 394 
EAC RO. 46 cbheu ces 169 107 
oS erie ° 
2 ae ‘ som 
EMUROM. 60406 ‘ 939 574 
Milwaukee ...... 
PIOW TOT 6 o0ka% 1,123 
RMOME 55355 a0 1,428 
Philadelphia .... 1,353 
TEOCGUD. bp kacees 11,37¢ 3,199 107 
July 1 1945.... 10,953 2,787 165 
July 29, 1944 11,408 1,043 1,258 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output re; 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mil 


Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

July July July 

14 21 28 
‘ive mills 35,740 24,833 40,832 


*Four mills. 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 4, in thousand bushels, tl 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis... 84 76 3 39 50 08 
DMR: 6 6.e662 21 36 11 254 98 





Let Us Show You How 
to Make MORE Money 


Does your business need a check- 
up? You audit your books to see 
where you’ve been. Now check your 








procedures, methods, costs and 
facilities to see where you're going. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Send for All the Facts 
ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 



















Management Engineers 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 








: 


Board of Trade Building 


LD-154 


Country Run Wheat 
Bought on Order for Mills 


* 
Hedging Orders 
7 
y GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Smart merchants are confining their 


sales efforts to flours like these, both 


to satisfy the tastes of the buyer and 


to build a business that is a continu- 


ous asset. 


* 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 

















eee 





obe 


a. 


ROBIN 


SON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








———— 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Blue Ribbon 


Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


of the most criti 


cal bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


este 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 
Address— 


Head 
Office— 
Toronto, 


Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








“‘Mapleshaw,” 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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passant 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


— > if 


CABLE: LAKURON re Ife) fe}, bre weer V. 7.7 .\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


P U iwi | y . | H R E E S | i \ R S eo Courtesy C.P.R. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Beautifully located on the shores of 


‘ « Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
: Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
i ‘ity 


city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
none, 


The University of Toronto, numerous 


iad AT T L 7 schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 


other important institutions contribute 


to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 
educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 

4 U Le) AN | scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
famous Canadian Nz ationé il Exhibition 

and gateway to Ontario's playgrounds, 


Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








BAGS JUTE i A G y COTTON BAGS 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


iy 1@N INS IL AREA 
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Grain Inspection Export Flour 
panes tn ade INSURANCE 


grain, but only for a federal super- “‘All Risks’’ 
vision of grain inspection. Respon- 
sibility is placed on the federal de- Special Service to Flour Mills on 
partment to fix the grades and to Export and Domestic 
alter or modify them whenever Ocean and Lake Insurance 
the necessities of the trade may re- and Transportation 
quire, and to handle appeals from Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
the inspectors’ grading. The ship- Export Flour Handling 

per has certain responsibilities in se- T ‘ 7 

curing inspection and_ invoicing Western Assurance 
grades. The application of the grades Company 

is the responsibility of the inspectors, TORONTO, CANADA 

who are not federal employees. Ex- ¥. C, THOMPSON CO.. LTD. 
planation of the grades and efforts to Canadian Agents 

produce higher grades require educa- Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
tional activities, and the state col- APPLETON & COX, INC., 

leges and extension services are given See eee New York 

this responsibility under the Smith- 
Lever Act. 




















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Flour Millers saa 


BELSORISE AUSTRALIA Toronto Canada 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 




















I-H COATSWORTH & COOPER 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS LIMITED 


BURLAPS & TWINES Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. , 
A sittin Grain and 


A 
ive oN 
RA che’ VANCOUVER 2 MERIDIAN FLOUR : Feeds 
Dies meme - — 7 NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. D 
Sis... = Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue TORONTO, CANADA 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Exporters 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. MINER-HILLARD R. GCG. PRAT T4 
Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. MILLI NG CO. Exporter 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WILKES-BARRE, PA. : 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” ‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” Sieiliatuners oF FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours TORONTO, CANADA 











Cable Address: ‘‘WoumMacs” 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SME ALL 
“HASTINGS” yi CABLE CODES 
Montreal Cae USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Owning and Operating 
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A 


Waters of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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OATS = WHEAT-pe, 

ivie ARTS 
osienoes —TONIK Witar g 
yitA-8. WHEAT GERM CEREAL 










nt D 
ROYAL HOUSEHOF 
FAMOUS 
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ALL CODES 
USED 








cour mona. The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED  siontes ror wim 
MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 





Mills a 





WINNIPEG EDMONTON 








——— a — 








Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





e 











SPILLERS LIMITED | BAD 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 








CANADIAN 











jince 1857 


James Michardeon & Sans 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +: CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


“JAMESRICH” 





Cable Address: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 









ROLLED OATS 







OATMEAL 
















\ 
a « 
A 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
29 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





EE Oe 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS 


. GILLESPIE,” Sypnery 














Robin Hood Flour 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





“YORK” 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Mills Limited 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | [a esiriaair an 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 





VIN > > e . : P 
“NORDIC” hoon rab he iacaes HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL MONCTON 


F E: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 
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From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers A 
who make good flour 
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\ Milling Wheat “~< 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














Darby: I had an awful time but 
I finally got a barometer. 

Joan: What on earth do you want 
it for? 

Darby: This barometer will tell me 
when it’s going to rain. 

Joan: Such extravagance! What 
do you suppose the good Lord gave 
you the rheumatism for? 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jack: Boy, oh boy, am I happy; 
a bundle of joy arrived at our house 
last night! 

Curt: Congratulations! What was 
it—a boy or a girl? 

Jack: Neither. It was last month’s 


laundry. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Lawyer: Now, sir, did you, or did 
you not, on the date in question or 
at any time, say to the defendant or 
anyone else that the statement im- 
puted to you and denied by the plain- 
tiff was a matter of no moment or 
otherwise? Answer me, yes or no. 

Bewildered witness: Yes or no, 


what? 
¢¢ ¢ 
Every day is D-Day for civilians. 
Dig down for this and dig down for 


that. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Social Note: Three society ladies 
were having tea at the Waldorf. The 
first said: “My husband bought me 
some diamond bracelets. Then my 
skin broke out, and the doctor said 
I was allergic to diamonds. So we 
had to return them.” The second 
said that her husband bought her a 
fur coat, which had to be returned 
because the doctor said she was al- 
lergic to furs. The third fainted, was 
revived, and said: “I’m allergic to 


hot air.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“Tt’s tough to pay 40c lb for meat.” 
“Mmm. But it’s tougher when you 
pay only 20c.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
She had looked at innumerable 
blankets and apparently none pleased 


-her. Finally she said to the clerk: 


“I was just looking for a friend.” 
“Well, madam,” he replied, his pa- 
tience exhausted, “if you think your 
friend is in one of those blankets 
on the top shelf, I’ll be glad to look.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The minister was sympathizing 
with the recently bereaved widow. 
“Your husband,” he said, ‘was a man 
of many excellent qualities.” 

“Yes,” sighed the widow, “he was 
a good man. Everybody says so. I 
wasn’t much acquainted with him 
myself. You see, he belonged to sev- 
en lodges and three clubs.” 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: I suppose you want me to 
give my job up now that you are 
home again. 

Veteran: How much do you make? 

Wife: $50 a week. 

Veteran: That’s no job. It’s a ca- 
reer. I wouldn’t want to interfere 
with it, darling. 
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BETTER 
FLOURS 


~~ F QO R woe eel Z 


BETTER 


A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 
20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT’”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


—, 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD 


E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
PLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


ory Buildings, 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


je Address: “Coventry,’’ London 





| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 

| GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 


FLOUR 


ubseription Room 
thing Lane, 


Cable Address 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” 


London. 


SIDNEY SMITH 


FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


52 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
s: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


Cable 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR 


Provenierssingel 81A 


Address: 


(Postbox 196) 


“FPELIXCOHEN” 


IMPORTERS SINCE 


1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De 


Twentsche 





Bank 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


IMPORTER 


Bankers: 


Nederlandsche 


(Successor M. J. 


Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


(Established 
KINDS OF 


OF ALL 


Samples 


Handel Mij. N. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR 


50 Wellington Street 


MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: ‘ 


‘Glencairn,”’ 


Glasgow 


and Offers 


V. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Stre 


GLASGOW 


et 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW 


TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, 


163, Hope 


Cable Address: 


CEREALS, 


OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
Street, GLASGOW 


“Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DIPLOMA,'' Glasgow 


1908) 
FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Solicited ° 

Cable Address: 


“TaRVO,”’ Haarlem 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


i. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








420 Lexington Ave 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


‘ NEW YORK CITY 








ELLY Aura. 


von orchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








444 W 


| 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, 111. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


> 





trand Ave, 


CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Francis 





M. Franco 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJTLOUR ovestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y 
Produce Ex. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





. Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 



















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














LARSEN CO. 


All F LOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Midg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NEW YORK 


BOSTON 








PHILADELPHIA 









TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 















Produce Exchange 





Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Quality and 
Price Flour 


NEW YORK 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 



























: ..a 
Grains... Also- 


And all Market woe field seeds 


i f 
mplete line © 
‘nd hybrid corn. 


INCORPORATED 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 
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FParquhar Brot, ..cccccscce 


ge er ere et © a . 
PR ER, BO Bc casos C650 bebe e 
Penne, Spence & Co. ceccccescosevss 
ne CTE Cee eT eT ae Te 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .. 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 











* Goeviand Millie Gos .s.cs.cseeccess 
General Baking Co. ....ccesevccsscvees 
General Mill Equipment Co. .........+.- 
General Mills, Ine, 

George, S., CO. ceccccccccccccvceccece 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ...ccceeerecececeeeves 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Good body & Co. ..cccccccvcccsccscscere 
Goodiander BMiNG Co. .ccccirrccessvccres 
Great Bend Milling Company .......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank. H. J., & CO. cceccecceveces 
PIGGRY BEIE. CO. .ccccecccvccsscases 


Habel, 
Hachmeister 
Hamm, J. M 
Hammond 
Handees Co 
Hardesty 
Harris Bros. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Hart-Carter 


I 


Bag 


& 


Co. 


Armbruster & 


ne. 
i. & 


Cc. 


& | 


( 


Milling Co. 


s0., 


Larsen Co.... 


Paper CO... cccrcccen 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisemenis appearing 








in Section Two of this issue. 
Ieee TIOMP BITS CO. .ccrenssses 27 CORDISER @ Gimmlth Goi siiccccccsiiwsce 
ACMMO-BVANS CO. crcccccvccccssoers 31 RE CM ENS 55-% y Wiw o ho asd. 820-0 e.W e8 
ee: Deas Mee Coy oo dvesonscaciecas 42 Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ........... 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 13 Checkerboard Elevator Co. ..........6. 
Alwe@ Holler MAINS .nccccccccccccsceses See CN OU | 56606000000 dA eed o8 
BIRO BO GS. occ ivcccevescvevecss 29 Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend I I 
Amendt Milling Co. ......-ccccceccees 29 CRIGKAGRG BMillifie Co; ..ccccivscvescrr 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ....... ey Oe RS = CO OSes ok oo bd 66% bet 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 6a Church & Dwight ©o., ING. <2 csicceoes 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ..........e. 
American Flours, Inc. .......ee+eeeeees 33 Cohen, Felix . 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ..... Pee BO, Sh si vd cca Cea sadiesees 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .....--.sseee. 18 OMe, “SOMONE, TRG 66 i6Sb8 0 8kiweesdes 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......5+eeeee. Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ....... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. .....++.+e6. 26a Columbus Laboratories ..........ceece-. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........++:+ 18 Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. ........ 21 Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. .....cccceces 33 Oentimemtal Greith OO. ccciscciscoescece 
Atkinson Milling Co. .....c.sccccccevees 29 Corn Products Gales Go. ..kcccccscccese 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ...ccccsccces 
Baker Perkins, Inc, ...-+-++-++eeeees oe a a eee 
Barnett & Record Co. SIT a ane Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. <08 ee Ly SEM. 65.0) 8 eS Ave. & ob E-M Wao e-¥a 
Bay State Milling Co. ...-..++e+6s 37 Crookston Milling Co. ............ 
Belan, Mathew ©. ..cccccccccccccceces 36 Gham Bae Cos 6k kk bv 6kcne vans °F a ; 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...-+esseeeeres lla ORGWE: MN osc ctcche bocce akensiceas 
Big Jo Flour Mills ......-+e-eeeeeseeees 29 ‘ 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ......-.+++e+. 27 Dairymen’s League Co-operative As 
Blair Milling Co. ......seeceeeesvecves 42 ets Serre eee ee eee 
le Fs bo 6 p0'o 0.00 0.9:6000 600804 Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., IMC. ...+e--eeeeeees 18 DORI route ee ke es et 
Borden Co. .cccccccccesvecccescccccves DP SO, BMOTOS oo vcskscacee cvacases 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ........ 31 De Stefano, Ulysses GREECE VEOESOS 
Bowman Dairy Co. ...eeeecececvveveee Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ..seeeeeereeeecees “0a Deutsch & Sickert Co. ..........seee0- 
Brey & Sharpless ........++eeeeereeees Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...6--eee eee eeeeee Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ......cccccece 
Brownold, MBM. &., CO. .cccccccccccvcees 43 DOTY Dieser BEN, BRC. occscccvcecces 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ............ Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 33 Doughnut Corporation of America 
DUBS MIOVACO® COLD: oc ccc ccccsccicver 21 oo gee er eee 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. ......... 42 Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Cameron, John F., & Co. .......... ronan ig m, C., & CO., INC. wcccccscves 
C Gemailan Bac Oo., LAé. ...... | gg kn et y Neopia’ TETTTaT iT seerccvene 
‘ : : utchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. ..... 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 40 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. E Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....cccesces 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ............ 33 4 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, .......se..e0- 18 Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ............ 
RUPE, FG. cctcccvccsvececsscsvcceces 44 ee SINE RN 550.6 4650 6008 b0aca0e 
Carr, P. Be cece e cece eeereeeeeeeeceeees SN CCS CVS. view es buveredecncsic 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. ........... 43 Entoleter Division, Safety 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 1s ie Dee Geis BOD oc iceeciseceves 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .......e500. 25a TE CI cc 6 bes cc ersesseedsbewene 
Changier, Arther L., & OO. ..cccccccces 36 DOPED SEEN GA. obs boc ctevecerives oe 


Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour 
Higginsville Flour Mill ....... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.... 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Houston Milling Co. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 


Hunter Milling OO. 2.6. csiveses 
I Igleheart Bros., Ine. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling C 
Industrial Fumigant Co., 


Speiden & Co. 
Milling Co. 
Milling Co. 


Innis, 
International 
Ismert-Hincke 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. .. 
sOnRISOR, WW. ds, COriccics 

SOweH, Ae Ti B BORs icscvisvces 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......... 


Hiettelsater Construction C 
Co., Ine, 
Milling Co. 


Jones- 
Joseph, I. S., 
Junction City 
Y Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchn 

Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 


rent Co, 


RAMI =EETICMON GON 66.6 6 0:6:5.6 6066 e008 
PA DAO CI cS RSHKGSDENE VSS H RTs dO 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., INC...rcsccscces 
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Flour enrichment is simple —sure — 


and safe with N-A’s 3-Way Service: 







1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 






















So choose the type of N-Richment-A 
best suited to your needs for adherence 


TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A to formula, stability and uniform feed- 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 

source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
2s ie of % oz. of N-RRICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
seevess 3 of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
eieaene & tion from the concentrate. 


ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 


—— TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A — on 
en” This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- = 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 


a pounded to be fed at the rate of 2 oz. 
‘Lid. ¥ of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
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Represented in Principal Cities 
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ANOTHER VICTIM? 


In 1943, 1,363 Americans died 
of pellagra*, an easily preventable 
deficiency disease. 


For more than 25 years it has 
been known that pellagra is caused 
by a deficient diet. Yet each year 
Americans die of it. 

In 1943, no less than 4,809 cases 
were reported. More than a thou- 
sand deaths were recorded, 

Obviously, pellagra is an ex- 
treme result of improper nutrition 
§. Public Health Service R 


* From Bureau of Census and U. 


. a 





and is relatively rare. But authori- 
ties agree that moderately deficient 
diets the kind that result in 
lowered stamina and physical fit- 
ness rather than obvious and acute 
illness ... are not rare at all but 
widespread throughout the nation. 

They agree further that part of 
the answer to this problem is nu- 
trition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children. 





These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 
tion, will be perfected with the help 
of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of anumber of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 


suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


VEGETABLES... 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


some . or raw 






MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 
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MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or‘nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evang 


One of a series 
in educational, me 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 











BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


mer oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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